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NOTES 


THE body of Mr. Gladstone is passing to its last resting- 
place in Westminster Abbey with a simplicity and dignity 
of ceremonial befitting the life which England and the 
world have lost. The procession, with the gleaming cross 
at its head, making its way to the music of hymns through 
the village of Hawarden in the waning twilight of a May 
day, finds its counterpart in the ceaseless silent stream of 
men and women of all classes gathered from the four 
corners of the earth who throughout the long hours of 
two days have filed past the bier, as it lay unadorned in the 
gloom of Westminster Hall, to pay a last tribute to the 
dead. How much would we all not bear in life to merit 
such a home-going ? 


THIs is just as it should be, for many as were the 
services Mr. Gladstone rendered to his country, none was 
more noteworthy than his example of simple living. He 
hated private as much as public extravagance. He was the 
populariser of post-cards ; his thrifty management of the 
Hawarden estate was a lesson to all landowners; in a 
famous Rectorial address he denounced the ‘ noble” 
guinea-pig. He was not only a great Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but, unlike Cobden and other Reformers, 
managed his own affairs well. He had no need of, and 
tefused, national testimonials and pensions ; he took 
nothing for his family or for himself, not even a building 
site in the New Forest. In these days, when Society, to 
the regret of all right- thinking men, is toadying to 
Money-bagss, and is driven to all kinds of unworthy 
shifts in the effort to live beyond its means, the value 
of the lessons of self-respecting economy taught by the 
gteat man who is laid to rest to-day can hardly be 


over-estimated. It is a curious coincidence that Mr. 
Gladstone and that other preacher of simplicity of life— 
from a very different environment—Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
should be lying dead together. 


WHILE it is obviously premature to say that an agree- 
ment has been completed in settlement of our West African 
difficulties with France, there is good reason for believing 
that the negotiations are near completion on a basis for 
which readers of THE OvuTLOoK will be fully prepared. 
Of course, as we said at the time of the rumour, there is 
no truth in the reported concession of the French claim 
to Boussa. It would have done those who started the 
suggestion good to have seen the effect of the bare idea 
upon the face and language of one of the Ministry when 
asked on the point. There has, in truth, been something 
very amusing in the game of see-saw which both the 
French and British Press have been playing over this 
West African business. Some of our own journals began 
the game with loud shoutings, but, as we showed at the 
time, to no purpose, for the British proposals had been 
sent in to the French Government some months before. 
Then came the French Press with confident foreshadow- 
ings of a speedy settlement. Yet all the time there was 
in the hands of the British Government a French reply to 
the British proposals which left no basis for compromise 
and scarcely any for discussion. There the matter stood 
until the elections had made the political situation clear in 
France. That French journalism then became somewhat 
militant in its tone was probably only the cannonade 
under cover of which they were preparing, with commend- 
able spirit, for a rearguard action. 


In a word, the French were making the best of a retire- 
ment from a position which they found it impossible to 
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maintain. The British proposals, it may now be said, 
contemplated the completion of the delimitation between 
the Lages hinterland and the Dahomey hinterland north 
of the ninth parallel by drawing a line northwards to a 
point of intersection with the Niger. Were this line 
extended direct north, it would intersect the Niger not far 
from Say; but the mutual desire for a pleasant deal— 
and a pleasant deal is always preferable where it can 
be honourably effected—has happily suggested a line so 
curved eastwards as to meet reasonable French claims 
in the hinterland; but in any case that line will not, 
we may expect, intersect the Niger south of the rapids, 
and it will leave Boussa British territory. Boussa and the 
navigable Niger are included in the irreducible minimum 
of the British claims. 


As to the Gold Coast, it may be that we shall have to be 
content to be in a sense hemmed in there, though with an 
extended hinterland, for it is difficult to see how, under the 
rules of the game we have ourselves laid down in the case 
of Lagos, the Gold Coast can be attached to other British 
possessions. If, that is to say, the Gold Coast were given 
a band of territory or a right of way eastward, in order to 
biing it to the Niger, how could we refuse the French 
claim to do likewise for a similar right of way eastward to 
the navigable Niger for their colony of Dahomey? But 
though the Gold Coast may not be able to secure access to 
the navigable Niger, it may be expected that, owing to the 
increased facilities for West African trade consequent upon 
the transfer of the Niger territories to the Imperial autho- 
rity, the Gold Coast will derive many indirect advantages 
as a place of call. 


Now that a settlement of the Niger difficulty is within 
reach, we are impatient to see the Convention signed 
and sealed. M. Méline’s majority of a dozen does not 
suggest that his Government possesses what Lord Gran- 
ville called ‘‘the elements of stability.” Of course the 
Protectionist Premier’s fall is a long time overdue. He 
has been in office two years ; the average life of a French 
Ministry is ten months. Unfortunately the removal of the 
present Cabinet is not at all likely to bring about the 
formation of a stronger Ministry. The Chamber is all at 
sixes and sevens. In these circumstances can one have 
much hope of the Quai d’Orsay having the pluck to come 
to an understanding with Downing Street on the more 
important of the difficulties with this country now out- 
standing? Weare sorry to see that the Zola business 
shows little indication of getting itself disposed of, and to 
think that the ferment of which it is the outward and 
visible sign will therefore continue. Feeling in this country 
towards the novelist is getting more critical. He is held 
to be under some suspicion of being a foseur and a fumiste. 


Some sad rubbish has been written concerning the 
international position of Italy @ propos the recent dis 
turbances. Italy is a negligible quantity, we are gravely 
assured, and the Triple Alliance is ina bad way. People 
who talk in this fashion can never have given the subject 
ten minutes’ thought. What Germany and Austria asked 
of Italy when she joined the Triple Alliance was that 
(1) ‘Austria (who had been her enemy and is still the 
Irredentists’ enemy) should be left alone; (2) that in case 
of Germany and her ally having trouble with France and 
Russia, Italy should make a demonstration on the French 
frontier. Which of these things, we should like to know, 
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is Italy prevented from doing to-morrow, if her partners 
called upon her? The one fact which stands out clearly in 
all the reports of the rioting is the efficiency and loyalty of 
the troops. Whatever happens in Italy, a large and well- 
trained army must remain. It is ‘he Unifying influence, 
It may be said, of course, that in a war the long Italian 
coast-line would be exposed to attack. Surely, however, 
the large and expensive Italian Navy would be equal to 
merely defensive operations in home waters? And what, 
it would be interesting to learn, might France or Russia, 
if they were able to invade Italy, expect to gain by it ina 
struggle with Germany ? 


Mr. Krucer has at last said his say in the hearing of 
us all. He tells us that to acknowledge Her Majesty as 
Suzerain in the Transvaal is to admit Mr. Chamberlain’s 
contention that the Transvaal is a Convention-created 
State, and, as a consequence, that with the destruction of 
the Convention—the London Convention—the Transvaal 
itself as an autonomous entity would disappear. If, 
therefore, those acts, diplomatic and legislative, which 
Mr. Kruger proposes, but which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has denounced as breaches of the Convention, are to 
be carried through, the Convention itself must first be put 
upon another footing. It must cease to be merely a 
declaration made by the Sovereign Power of the con- 
ditions under which, and the extent to which, a subject 
community might without interference manage its own 
affairs, and must be raised to the dignity of a treaty 
between two contracting Powers of equal legal status. 
This is the change which Mr. Kruger has it in mind to 
effect by the repudiation of Her Majesty’s Suzerainty. 
Could he persuade Mr. Chamberlain to accept his repudia- 
tion, this would follow, both in logic and in deed, that, 
as one of the parties aforesaid to the London Convention, 
Mr. Kruger might give notice to determine that instru- 
ment without in the same act putting an end to the 
Transvaal as a separate self-governing State. But 
nothing in Dr. Leyds’ ingenious despatch, published on 
Thursday, is likely to move Mr. Chamberlain from the 
position he took up on October 16 last. The draft Con- 
vention which Dr. Leyds puts in was never executed, and 
therefore cannot override the document to which the 
Transvaal delegates affixed their signatures. Further- 
more, so long as the preamble of the earlier Convention 
of 1881 remains unrepealed, the Suzerainty exists in form 
as well as in fact. 


Tue proposal which Mr. Kruger reiterates, that we 
should consent to refer to arbitration those acts of the 
Transvaal Government which conflict with the London 
Convention, is absolutely inadmissible. Even as between 
England and the United States certain questions—‘“ all 
questions materially affecting the honour or integrity of 
either Power ”—were by common consent excluded’ from 
the scope of the projected Arbitration Treaty, to which 
appeal has been made as a precedent for acceding to 
Mr. Kruger’s request. Questions which do not touch 
England's “‘ honour and integrity ””—that is to say, which 
do not involve her paramountcy or the scope of it in South 
Africa—have been, and may be again, referred to arbitra- 
tion, but not those questions which Mr. Kruger has 
recently raised. If it were not idle to pursue the subject, 
we might enlarge on the insuperable difficulty of finding a 
Court at once competent and acceptable to both parties. 
Besides, to submit our difference with the Transvaal to 
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the arbitration of a foreign Power would be to recognise 
the Transvaal as a diplomatically independent State— 
which, under Article IV. of the London Convention, it 
is not. 


By an overwhelming majority the Volksraad of the 
Orange Free State has ratified the Customs Convention 
drafted at the recent Conference of delegates from Natal, 
the Free State, and the Cape Colony. This makes 
materially for the economic unification of the South 
African States and Colonies, and shows how rapidly the rift 
opened up awhile back between British and Dutch is 
filling up. Pointing in the same direction is Mr. Fischer's 
refusal to accept the office vacated by Dr. Leyds, though 
offered to him by the Volksraad of the Transvaal. The 
‘‘Treaty of closer union” between the two Republics, 
entered into when race-feeling kindled by the Raid ran 
high, is hardly likely to be more than a piece of paper. 


Or all the questions now dividing public attention at 
the Cape, Redistribution of Seats is by far the most im- 
portant. Ifthe Government carry their proposals for the 
addition of eighteen members to the Legislative Assembly, 
thus, for the first time, giving to the towns representative 
equality with the rural districts, an end will be put once 
for all to the mischievous part which through the Afrikander 
Bond Mr. Kruger has played for now many years in the 
Cape Parliament. It augurs well for the success of the 
Government Bill that, on the eve of battle, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg has materially strengthened his forces by purging 
his Cabinet of Dr. Te Water, one of Mr. Hofmeyr’s ablest 
lieutenants, putting in his place as Colonial Secretary 
Dr. Smartt, member for Wodehouse, a skilful sheep- 
farmer, a genial Irishman, a fine speaker, and an expert in 
debate. 


Witt the American and Spanish fleets be pounding 
one another before next week’s OUTLOOK is published ? 
It is impossible to say with certainty, although Admiral 
Cervera’s squadron has been in Santiago harbour for some 
days and Admiral Schley is outside. As the area of 
enclosed water is very large, the Americans would have 
some difficulty in doing much damage by long-range 
firing from the open sea. Seeing, also, that the opening 
into the harbour is very narrow, it ought to be easily 
defended. One assumes that, besides the forts—which 
might be manned by sailors with naval guns—mines and 
a boom are in existence. For the Americans to enter the 
harbour would be obviously a risky business ; but the well- 
known example of Farragut, a desire to emulate Admiral 
Dewey, and a belief in the unpreparedness of the 
Spaniards, might lead them to do it. Will Admiral 
Cervera try to slip out? The feat may not be so difficult 
as it looks. 


Wuart is the reason of Admiral Sampson’s absence 
from Santiago? As the Spanish fleet would much prefer 
to be at San Juan—which has coal and good defences— 
are the Americans inclined to tempt it out, with the idea: 
of annihilating it at sea? If the battle be deferred long 
enough, reinforcements for the Spaniards may arrive, of 
course, from Cadiz; but that is in the future. Of the 
sea fight, when it does take place, two things may be safely 
Prognosticated : it will be bloody, and it will afford the 
many critics of torpedo-boats and destroyers the data 
which they sought in vain from the accounts of the 
battle of Yalu. 
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As we write there is news which suggests that Spain 
and America would not be indisposed to bring the war to 
a conclusion on the basis of treating Cuba @ & Samos. 
After all, that is practically what America went to war for, 
and the smallest loss with which Spain could hope to 
escape. But under such a plan the Philippines would be 
left in her hands. There is the rub. How long could she 
be relied upon to keep them? . And if one of the non- 
Anglo-Saxon Powers secured the reversion to them, how 
would American and British interests be affected? Pos- 
sibly the United States, listening to President McKinley 
and those who think with him, might be content with 
securing a coaling station on the coast of China. But 
would such a base constitute a sufficiently large territorial 
stake in the Far East to ensure that common Anglo- 
American action which it is, we believe, the interest of both 
peoples to secure ? 


Tuis war with Spain, which was entered upon with 
such light-heartedness by so many Americans, is likely to 
cost the United States dear, now and hereafter. One is 
inclined, therefore, to make the most of its benefits. For 
the time being the Liberation of Cuba is not in sight, but 
the Showing-up of the Yellow Press is. The war was 
declared on its data. Its history is recounted under its 
auspices. The data and cablegrams are found to be 
equally untrustworthy. Take one point only, the condi- 
tion of Cuba. The strength of the insurgent forces has 
been ludicrously exaggerated. The efficiency and defensive 
advantages of the Spanish army in Havana and out of it 
have been persistently underestimated. The rebels, who 
were described as eager to welcome the Americans, are 
anxious to know before they land how long exactly they 
propose to stay! As a result the Gussée incident and 
other ‘‘ home-made humiliations ” of the same sort. Yet 
the ‘‘ finding out ” of the sensational Press is cheap at the 
price. 


Tue story that France is negotiating with Spain for 
the Philippines is absurd. First, bezause France has 
already bitten off more than she can chew in the Far East. 
Second, because M. Hanotaux is well aware that for it to 
become known now that the Republic wants the islands is 
the very thing to set Great Britain, Germany, and Japan 
by the ears and make America stay on at Manila whatever 
happens. There may be something in the talk of a pos- 
sible reversion to the Canaries being- secured by France, 
but we doubt it on the existing evidence. The secret of 
the friendliness of France and Spain, practical results of 
which may conceivably appear at any time in the Canaries, 
Morocco, or the Balearic Islands, or in an attempt to secure 
the mediation of certain Powers in the war, is very simple. 
The two peoples are neighbours and fellow-Latins, and 
Spanish securities are nowhere more heavily held than in 
Paris. A revolution in Madrid is consequently almost as 
much dreaded at the Quai d’Orsay as by the Queen 
Regent’s Government. 


Tue guns have begun to shoot in earnest in Sierra 
Leone waters. Our warships, H.M.S. Blonde and Alecto, 
have ‘‘ driven back the rebels with heavy loss” at Sherbro’, 
and H.M.S. /ox has ‘‘opened fire with heavy shells 
and Maxims” at a place called Manoh, described as being 
‘* alive with natives.” An eye-witness from the Yox speaks 
of the reckless bravery of the natives, who ‘rushed into 
the building as it was being shelled to bring out cases of 
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gin and other goods. In some cases they succeeded, but in 
most instances they were killed by the shells. Thousands 
of natives came across a big creek in canoes, one of which 
was fired at by the Fox, the shot smashing the boat and 
causing the death of most of the occupants.” These are 
not edifying scenes; but we suppose ‘‘ order” must be 
restored. We wish, however, that that Special Commis- 
sioner of Mr. Chamberlain’s would hurry out and let us 
know if more of this killing off of the Queen’s subjects 
cannot be avoided by a little more forethought and 
common sense on the part of the administrative authorities. 


In one of the early numbers of THE OUTLOOK 
we pointed out that events were developing quickly in 
Morocco, and asked if Downing Street had any plans. 
Since then the representative of Germany at the court of 
the Prince of True Believers has put in several good 
days’ work for the Fatherland. Now France and Russia 
are taking a turn. France is not only making ‘‘ nationals ” 
wholesale among the tribesmen, but has presented a 
formal Note to the Sultan demanding the cession of 
Tuat and a permit to make a railway from Algeria. It 
would seem that a large aggression on the model of the 
Siam affair is preparing, and that France has either 
squared Spain, which has interests on the Riff coast, or is 
taking advantage of her present difficulties to steal a 
march. The action of Russia in establishing a Diplomatic 
Agent in Morocco, where she has but one other subject 
and no single interest, can only mean that she has been 
brought on the scene by France. 


Tuis week's news from Persia compels us once again to 
ask if the Foreign Office knows its mind on the subject ? 
The Russians are talking of bringing their railway down 
from Askabad through Northern and South-Eastern Persia, 
with the expectation of seeing it carried on through 
Western Baluchistan to Quetta, where it would join the 
British system! When Russian lines through Persia are 
approaching the sea, Downing Street will probably begin 
to think of appointing a Commission (which will take a 
couple of years to report) to inquire into the question of a 
British Railway to India. 


With the opening of the Suez Canal, Vasco da Gama’s 
discovery of the Cape route to India seemed likely to fade 
into unimportance. But the stranding of H.M.S. Victorious 
the other day at the mouth of the Canal came as a forcible 
reminder that, in the event of war, either ourselves or 
somebody else, to our hurt, might very well plant an iron- 
clad fort in the Canal by the simple device of pumping 
water into a few of the compartments of a battleship, thus 
leaving Europe again to find its way into the Eastern 
World vid the Cape of Good Hope. As owners of the 
Cape, and in virtue of our strongholds there—our wardens 
of the way—it was peculiarly fitting that England should 
join with Portugal in commemorating the four-hundredth 
anniversary of Vasco da Gama's famous achievement. It 
is good to remember that da Gama’s discovery was the 
completion of a work inaugurated by a Prince of Portugal 
who was more than half an Englishman—Prince Henry 
the Navigator. 


Mr. G. W. STEEVENS, tired of war’s alarms, has gone 
on Mr. Harmsworth’s behalf in search of the Irish famine, 
and for the life of him he cannot find it. Where, in such 
bits of Westera Ireland as County Mayo, he looked for 
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sopping bog and aching destitution, he found a country so 
alive with milch cows and pigs and geese that it ‘‘ could 
not look starved if it tried.” Wherever he went to recon- 
noitre the famine, he found ‘‘the same enchanting beauty of 
country, the same abundance of stock, the same shiftless, 
apparently contented poverty, but no token of starvation.” 
And this impression was not removed by the fact, to which 
he attests, that in one day the people of the ‘‘ famine- 
stricken” town of Killala could spare £9 1s. 6d. upon 
admissions to a travelling circus. 


Nor did Mr. Steevens fare much better when, leaving 
Killala, he came to ‘‘ the most starving village of starving 
Mayo ”—to wit, Rathlathan. It was a holy day, and the 
sons and daughters of Rathlathan ‘‘ were certainly the 
best-dressed starvelings I ever saw.” In the whole parish 
only ten men were receiving relief, and these ten worked 
for one shilling a day at draining their own land, no more 
than five days in the week—days of eight to five, some 
said eight to two, hours each. And fully justifying Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s refusal to turn alarmist, the parish priest, 
anxious though he was to put the need of his people at 
the highest, declared that with a continuance of the pre- 
sent relief ‘they'll pull through.” The truth in Western 
Ireland is bad enough at any time, and we can compla- 
cently swallow a dose of exaggeration now and again; 
but there is no mistaking the moral of Mr. Steevens’s 
plain tales in the Dazly Mail so far as he has yet carried 
them. 


WE long ago gave up expecting ordinary business-like 
dispatch from our House of Commons, but even the 
greatest cynic must admit that the Parliamentary record 
for the half of the Session closed by the Whitsuntide 
recess is not a bad one as things go. The Irish Local 
Government Bill is, of course, the chief piece of the 
Session, and Mr. Gerald Balfour has skilfully piloted it 
through the Committee stage. Next in general interest 
stands the London Municipalities or Tenification Bill, and 
we cannot profess regret that it has not yet been introduced. 
As for the rest of the Government programme, it stands 
thus :— 


Evidence in Criminal Cases Bil!— 
waiting committal to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) 
Bill—waiting consideration in Com- 
mittee. 

Vaccination Bill—read a second 
time and referred to a Standing 
Committee. 

Benefices Bili—waiting considera- 
tion as amended by the Standing 
Committee. 

University of London Bill—read a 
first time by the House of Commons, 


Prisons Bill—waiting considera- 
tion as amended by. the Standing 
Committee. 

Secondary Education Bill—wait 
ing introduction. 

Mercantile Marine Fund Bill— 
waiting consideration as amended 
by the Standing Committee. 

Limited Companies Bill—referred 
to a Select Committee. 

Agricultural Tenancy Bill—not 
introduced. 

Food and Drugs Adulteration 
Bill—not introduced. 


Not a very appetising menu, and yet it includes some good 
solid food in the way of reform. Perhaps that which 
stands most to the credit of the House of Commons in the 
sessional record so far is its steadfast refusal to lose 
its head over China and West Africa, despite manifold 
temptations. 


WE sympathise with the regrets of the Daily Mail over 
the failure of Parliament to face the question of our food 
supply. As Mr. Yerburgh puts it, “All foreign nations 
know that our food supplies are our weak point, and to 
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fight on a full stomach is no sign of want of pluck.” Of 
course, we are all at one with Mr. Balfour in insisting 
upon naval supremacy as a first essential of Empire, but 
naval supremacy is not everything. At this moment we 
see the 4 lb. loaf at sevenpence ; what would it be in the 
event of real warfare to which we were a party? The 
national granaries proposal should be thoroughly threshed 
out without further dallying by a small and thoroughly 
equipped body of experts, and for our part we should 
like to set a body of alert business men to consider how 
our own and the Governments of Canada, Australasia, 
and South Africa could effectively co-operate to extend 
the area of wheat production within the Empire. We 
have a heritage of surpassing natural wealth, and it 
should be the business of Imperial statesmanship to help 
our producers to turn it to such an account as would— 
given naval supremacy—free us from undue dependence 
upon foreign supplies which may be denied us at the will 
of our enemies. 


TuE Ritual controversy has entered upon a new phase. 
A number of the leading Ritualist clergymen in London 
and the provinces have signed an elaborate ‘‘ Memo- 
randum,” emphasising the need of previous episcopal 
sanction for ‘‘revivals and adaptations” in churches. 
There are practical difficulties in the way of this course ; 
but there can be no question that the principle is sound 
enough. Further, the vicars of four important London 
churches who dissented from the resolutions passed at 
Canon Carter’s meeting have assured the Bishop of 
London that they accept them ‘‘in the abstract.” Their 
hesitation was due, it seems, to a very natural feeling 
that Mr. Kensit, who had disturbed their services and 
given great pain to the worshippers, had been treated 
with undue leniency. Mr. Kensit will now have to turn 
his attention to the Bishop. And we fancy he will get 
little satisfaction out of Dr. Creighton. 


Waat is theuseof abishop? Thisis notaconundrum, 
but a question which the laity of the Church of England, 
having wakened up, are asking in all seriousness. If a 
bishop cannot restrain the lawlessness of the extreme 
Ritualists on the one hand, or keep Mr. Kensit quiet on 
the other, then it is high time that he is made to under- 
stand that the laity expect him to do it. The plain truth 
is, that the Church is suffering from the fact that Lord 
Salisbury, and to a less extent Mr. Gladstone in his later 
years of power, has been mostly appointing safe, well- 
born, well-to-do men to the Bench. Such men naturally 
seek, above all things, to prevent rows and scandals, and 
so long as there is outward peace, they are prepared to 
wink at what goes on. The Bishop of London is not of 
this calibre ; and we have reason to believe that as soon 
as he found out the state of things in his diocese, he 
determined on a course of action which has already been 
begun, with the cordial approval of the Primate, who was 
Preparing similar procedure when he was translated. 
Hence the natural indignation of the bishops with Mr. 
Kensit, who has played the part of the Derby dog, and 
made things more difficult all round. 


WE beg our readers to consider for one moment the 
tragi-comedy which has just been enacted at the Home 
Office in Whitehall. This is the case of the Potteries, and 
the attitude of the Home Secretary towards the Committee 
appointed by the Home Office for the Report on certain 
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dangerous trades. This Committee, of which the chair- 
man is Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., one of the quiet effective 
workers in Parliament, has patiently, systematically, and 
without hysteria, discovered and combated those crimes of 
omission and commission by which the careless employer 
daily endangers the health and life of the men, women, and 
children in his charge. Only the other day there were in 
London four poor creatures blinded for life in the course 
of their daily work, and all because their industry had not 
been properly safeguarded. This is one case out of many. 


Tue Home Office admits that the Potteries district is in 
a very bad state; the Home Secretary is assured by those 
whose authority is unimpeachable that the appointment of 
a lady inspector corresponding direct with himself, and 
not under the thumb of a local male inspector, would be 
an effective remedy. To all this he blandly listens, and 
does nothing. It is surely time to remind the Home Office 
of its responsibility to the country, not for the satisfying 
of its own sense of system, but for every injury resulting 
from its failure to recognise a crying evil in English indus- 
trial life. 


Tue Derby has been run and the prophets are left to 
explain why they never took the winner of the race into 
their calculations. The sensational victory of the Ioo to 1 
chance, Jeddah, was received on the course in almost 
absolute silence; even the bookmakers showed little 
exultation at their success. To make the 1898 Derby still 
more memorable—ever unique—in the history of the race, 
the third place was also occupied by an outsider at 100 
to 1, the fourth favourite dividing the other two horses, while 
Mr. W. Johnstone’s Disraeli, the most fancied competitor 
at 2 to 1, was eleventh. Though Mr. Larnach by Jeddah’s 
victory has proved little more than the badness of the 
present three-year olds he has the satisfaction of bringing 
off a genuine surprise and making the St. Leger look very 
open. But it is to be feared that the betting public will 
hardly forgive him on this account. 


GLADSTONE MEMORIES 


A MERE outsider, my first view of Mr. Gladstone was on 
the pavement in Wigmore Street one Saturday afternoon 
in 1878, shortly after the rabble had broken his windows. 
The street was almost deserted, and my attention was 
called to Gladstone by an obsequious salutation offered to 
him by a shopkeeper from his doorway. The first impres- 
sion produced was by the hat—its inferior condition and 
enormous cubical content. The next was by the face: 
the eyes were cast down, the large nose basked placidly 
beneath ; a blandness wreathed every feature, and seemed 
heightened to smugness about the lips. Then the clothes : 
in the porch (so to speak) of a wide ‘‘ stick-up ” collar lay 
a pronounced and wrinkled dewlap; a black tie with 
white spots was knotted somewhat awry over the white 
shirt front ; the chest was deep and capacious, like that of 
a well-bred foxhound ; the fancy coloured waistcoat that 
framed it drew the eye like a shop window; the coat of 
shiny black hung loosely from the shoulders ; the trousers, 
of light grey woollen stuff, were scant about the ankles, 
exposing the light coloured hose beneath and the tops of 
wide, comfortable shoes. One hand was gloved, the other 
was bare and swung a walking-stick rhythmically to and 
fro. The entire figure might have been that of a mis- 
sionary absorbed in self-congratulation over a draught of 
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souls. As I drew near in passing, however, the eyes 
were raised and flashed upon me for an instant. Ah, no; 
this was no missionary. Unless eyes can deceive much 
more than they are famed to do, far other things dwelled 
behind those orbs than the mild persuasions of religion. 
A whole universe of significance was there: ambition, 
rule, mastery, high effort, anger, courage, and endurance 
—anything was credible of them. Taken by surprise in a 
moment of forgetful meditation, he turned on me the look 
he kept for the world, and I passed on with an over- 
powering sense of having been in that instant examined, 
commented upon, summed up, dismissed. 

The next time I saw Gladstone was in 1880; the oc- 
casion, a meeting of the electors of Marylebone in the 
Newman Hall, off Oxford Street. His furious crusade 
approached its triumphant climax, and the Beaconsfield 
Government was toppling to its fall. How I succeeded in 
entering that hall I cannot well remember. A terrific rush, 
a resistless sweep onward, and a seat in the gallery is all 
I can recall. We, the electors of Marylebone, sat for an 
hour listening to local nobodies till the great man should 
arrive. The hall had no private entrance for the platform, 
and between the tightly packed auditors on the floor there 
seemed no room for a pin-head to lie, far less for a human 
being to pass. At last there was a cheer and a huge com- 
motion. By mysterious magic a lane was formed, up 
which, craning my neck, I saw advancing—what? The 
Gladstone of the pavement in Wigmore Street? By no 
means. A pale-faced, slim figure, with the head of age 
and a rapt intense gaze, struggling forward to the plat- 
form, followed by a simply clothed woman, who busies 
herself in warding off the hands of enthusiasts eager to 
touch him, or pat his back, or help him forward. 

That is Mrs. Gladstone, with the soft face, high-coloured 
as a girl’s, and tremulous mouth; intent on one thing 
only in this life—her husband. They step up to the 
platform by a reporter’s stool. A dozen willing hands 
would aid him, but it is hers which grasps his ankle to steady 
him lest in his eagerness he slip. He does not sit down, 
but exchanges a few rapid words with the chairman. She 
begs a seat immediately behind him. Forth he stands and 
begins at once: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman.” She pulls at his over- 
coat, and one sleeve comes free. Impatiently he stops, 
while she tugs at the other sleeve, and the coat has scarcely 
gone from him ere he is flourishing in our faces the free 
hand: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman and fellow-electors of Marrilbone,” 
for so he called our parish, doubtless designedly. Never 
shall I, an unenthusiastic non-party man, forget those 
tones. Surrendering myself to the prevalent sentiment, it 
seemed to me as if someone had touched the stop of a 
mysterious organ that searched us through and through. 
Two more sentences and we were fairly launched upon a 
sea of passion, regardless of Mrs. Gladstone, who sat 
behind placidly folding her husband’s overcoat. In that 
torrent of passion the petty politics of the hour figured as 
huge first principles, and the opinions of the people became 
as the edicts of eternity. As it went on we became 
persuaded that the Government, whose resignation was 
then impending, were the most incompetent set of repro- 
bates that an angry heaven had ever sent to curse a 
country. It grew upon us as a marvel why we had not 
seen this earlier. Why we had lived under such diabolical 
ineptitude astounded us with a sense of shame: and ever 
and again was rolled out our patent of nobility, ‘‘ Fellow- 
electors of Marrilbone,” until we became enlarged, quick- 
ened, glorified by our fraternity. 
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Oh the graces of that speech! ‘‘ Gentlemen, this has 
been a liquid, aqueous Government. You remember 
what it came in upon?” ‘‘ Beer!” we shouted, and the 
orator bowed with a gesture of infinite smiling con- 
sent. ‘‘And you see what it is going out upon?” 
**Water,” we yelled, remembering Mr. Cross’s Bill; 
and aguin he bowed in acquiescence, like a conjurer who 
acknowledges the applause that greets the production 
from the breast-pocket of one of the audience of the watch 
previously fired from a blunderbuss. In next day’s news- 
paper this passage read: ‘‘Gentlemen, this has been a 
liquid Government ; it came in on beer and will go out on 
water.” Gladstone never said that: it is but a miserable 
paraphrase of what was said—of what we said. All through 
a speech of long tortuous sentences he endowed us with a 
faculty of apprehension we did not know we possessed. 
And then the peroration: ‘‘ You are shortly to pronounce 
your verdict, you and the people of these isles ; and what- 
ever that verdict be, as I hope it will be the true one, I 
trust it will be clear.” We leaped to our feet and cheered ; 
decidedly we should make it clear. ‘‘I trust it will be 
emphatic.” We waved our sticks and hats, in emphasis. 
“T trust it will be decisive, and that it will ring” (here, 
with a swing of the arm clear round his neck, and a superb 
uplifting of the whole frame, he sent his trumpet voice 
into every cranny of the hall till it rang again) ‘‘ from 
John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End,” and a frantic mass of 
humanity roared themselves hoarse for a full two minutes. 
When I stood in the free air outside once more, it seemed 
somewhat unreasoning, all this ecstasy; clearly I had 
been Gladstonised ; and I voted for him at that election. 

Once again I see himin 1881. He passes along Cheap- 
side to the Guildhall in an open carriage. Few recognise 
him; he looks as if he cared not. His face is set to a 
deadly firmness ; his eyes fixed as if fate sat opposite and 
stared athim. Heis going to the banquet at which he 
announced the arrest and imprisonment of Parnell ; that 
famous recourse to ‘‘ the resources of civilisation.” A man 
of iron will, whose ‘‘ fellow-electors of Marrilbone ” is but 
an artist’s episode. 

And yet again I see him in 1898; a poor, bent, feeble 
figure stepping from a carriage. It is but a glance I 
obtain of the face. And it seems to me, an unenthusiastic 
non-party man, that of all the sentiments and summations 
which a consideration of his life could suggest as epitomised 
on his countenance, the motto of the soldier’s cross is 
fittest : ‘‘ For Valour” ; but it is bestowed by no earthly 
power, nor altogether for earthly things. Decidedly a 
valorous man lies dead. W. L. Watson. 


MR. RHODES AND SIR MICHAEL 


Mr. Ruopes’s hurried departure on Saturday last, a week 
in advance of the prearranged date, was taken in response 
to an urgent summons from his political friends. The 
Cape Parliament assembled on May 20, and before the 
Session was a day old Sir Gordon Sprigg had realised 
that to secure the success of Mr. Rhodes’s plan of carrying 
the Redistribution of Seats Bill through the present 
Legislative Assembly, in order that the new Chamber 
might be elected in January next on the reformed repre- 
sentation, he would need all his forces, and, most of all, 
that master of many legions, Mr. Rhodes himself. For, 
taking advantage of his opponent’s absence in this coun- 
try, Mr. Hofmeyr has been energetically reorganising his 
forces, and with the help of Messrs. Sauer and Merriman, 
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the two ablest of the condottieri of the Cape Parliament, 
is working might and main to overturn the Govern- 
ment and compel an appeal to the country before steps 
can be taken to remedy the existing inequitable pre- 
ponderance of the rural constituencies, wherein consists the 
strength of the Afrikander Bond. But Mr. Rhodes is not 
to be caught napping, and his prompt departure for Cape 
Town the very day after the news of Mr. Hofmeyr’s plan 
of campaign arrived may be expected to save the 
situation. 

Unhappily, however, it will be saved at the cost of 
some delay to an undertaking of truly Imperial magnitude 
—the extension of the Cape Town-Bulawayo Railway 
across the Zambesi to Lake Tanganyika, the Mid-African 
railway as it may be called for short. We have already 
discussed this project in some of its wider aspects, but 
until we are assured that it has been lifted out of the 
region of ‘‘ imaginative ideas”—our readers will recognise 
the phrase—by the helping hand of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, we shall make no excuse for returning to the subject 
again and yet again. For, however much Mr. Rhodes 
may want a Mid-African railway, the Empire wants it 
more. Let us tabulate some of the salient reasons why 
this is so. 

1. Such a railway would furnish healthy access to the 
British sphere on and south of the Equator. At present 
our only access to these regions is by way of the pesti- 
lential lowlands and river valleys of the East coast; and 
until we have a fever-free route, the opening up of the 
Central African plateaux to trade and colonisation must 
cemain hopelessly handicapped. The Mombasa-Uganda 
railway, of which 100 miles are already open for traffic, 
isa step in the right direction; but we have the weighty 
opinion of Mr. Scott Elliot, who gave more than a year 
to the careful study of the country, that even to Uganda 
the route to be followed by Mr. Rhodes’s projected railway 
is for all purposes better than that from Mombasa. 

2. A Mid-African railway would, as Mr. George Wynd- 
ham pointed out when the subject was discussed in the 
House of Commons, throw open to the British merchant 
and manufacturer the great Free-trade area created by the 
Berlin Conference in 1885—the eastern portion of the 
Congo Free State, part of German East Africa, the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, Northern Rhodesia: populous 
countries full of natural wealth, but useless to the world 
for lack of cheap and rapid transport. ‘‘ The great need 
of the [British Central Africa] Protectorate at the present 
time,” says the Acting Commissioner, echoing his pre- 
decessor, Sir Harry Johnston, ‘‘is a railway. With the 
trade now existing and the large increase of planting 
Operations, a narrow-gauge railway would undoubtedly 
pay a dividend from the commencement.” 

3. Arailway from Cape Town wid Lake Tanganyika 
to Uganda, connecting therewith the lines coming west- 
ward from Mombasa and southward from Egypt, would 
secure to England in Africa the same paramount position 
that Russia enjoys in North and Central Asia in virtue of 
the Siberian railway. 

4. Such a railway would effectually extinguish the 
Slave-trade. Our squadron on the East Coast, in the 
endeavour to check the over-sea traffic to Arabia and 
Persia, costs us £200,000 annually and many valuable 
lives, yet rescues but a poor 156 slaves a year; but let 
England, said the late Surgeon Parke, “once open up 
free railway communication with the interior and establish 
centres of industry in Uganda and the vicinity of the 
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great Central African lakes for the development of the 
natural resources of this territory, and the Arab slave-trade 
is crushed at its root.” And Sir Gerald Portal was of 
the same opinion. : 

Other weighty reasons there are why the active assist- 
ance of the Imperial Government should be given to this 
beneficent enterprise; but the four here adduced will 
suffice to make the hesitation of the Government not a 
little surprising. 

It cannot be for lack of precedent. Precedents, and 
weighty ones, abound. The Government of India, with a 
view to encourage the extension of its railway system by 
private enterprise, makes a standing offer of a guarantee 
of interest on the capital of approved lines. Canada, to 
secure the great trans-continental railway which is the 
origin and instrument of her prosperity, contributed in 
subsidies and guarantees something like 20,000,000. 
The Congo Railway has been twice, and’ with excellent 
results, assisted by the Belgian Government. But it 
should be unnecessary to appeal to the practice of other 
nations in justification of the use of ‘‘ Imperial credit for 
Imperial ends”—to quote a phrase from an admirable 
letter on this subject which appears in the Times of 
Wednesday last. The British Empire is indeed in a bad 
case if, of its ever-fresh needs, only those are to be met by 
the Imperial Government for which a precedent can be 
found. 

Next, as to the possible objection that, in the absence 
of a definitive survey, the project is not ripe for the 
consideration of Government. This might be valid were 
the proposal one for the construction of a railway through 
a region wholly unknown. But the country between 
Bulawayo and Lake Tanganyika is not of this character. 
It is an authentic fact that in all those features of im- 
portance to the engineer it is very similar to the table- 
lands to the south of the Zambesi; so similar that the 
experience acquired on the Cape Town-Bulawayo Railway 
supplies the data necessary for the preliminary estimates 
for the projected extension of it. In asking Government 
to make it possible, by a collateral guarantee of interest, 
to raise the required capital at 3 per cent. instead 
of 5 per cent., Mr. Rhodes, we may be sure, did not 
expect the assistance to be given unconditionally. Cer- 
tain rights of pre-emption, certain checks on the issue 
of capital, certain limits in time and amount to the 
liability undertaken, would pretty certainly be demanded 
and conceded. And a further safeguard for the British 
taxpayer was provided in Mr. Rhodes’s own sugges- 
tion that the line should be built in sections and 
separately financed, the Imperial guarantee for a new 
section being conditional on the sections already constructed 
first proving themselves capable of earning interest on the 
capital expended on them. 

With or without the assistance of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the projected railway is certain to be at an early 
date an accomplished fact. The reason why it is worth 
while waiting a little before taking the work in hand is to 
give Sir Michael Hicks-Beach time to consider his de- 
cision. For if it should be unfavourable, the Company, 
compelled to pay 5 per cent. instead of 3 per cent. for the 
required two millions of capital, must provide the difference 
— £40,000 a year—by means of higher railway rates, and 
higher rates mean a correspondingly heavier tax on all 
traffic into and out of British Central Africa. This is a 
consideration to which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach cannot 
attach too much importance. 
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IN NORTH CHINA 


Sbangbai, April 18. 

Sixce last writing I have been away in the interior—in 
Hunan, the hotbed of anti-foreign feeling in the Chinese 
Empire—and when I have more time to do so, I shall tell 
you something about my mission and its results. The 
pace out here has quickened very considerably of late, and 
it is useless to refer even to recently past events, as ere 
this reaches you perhaps something fresher and more 
startling will have eclipsed the doings of the past two 
months in the Far East. 


THE WORTH OF WEI-HAI-WEI 


Our new port, Wei-hai-wei, lies twenty-three miles west 
of Alceste Island. The harbour is formed by the island 
of Leu Kung-tao and a deep bight in the coast. It is the 
most easterly anchorage on the north shore of the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, and the run across to Port Arthur or 
Talienwan is easily accomplished by a coasting steamer in 
six hours. It is easy of access, having two entrances— 
one on the east and the other on the west, and is capable 
of affording shelter to a large fleet of vessels of moderate 
draught; but the anchorage for large ones is somewhat 
contracted. In the spring of the year Wei-hai-wei is a 
great rendezvous for junks engaged in herring-fishing. 
The soundings in the west entrance range from 10 to 17 
fathoms of water, after which they rapidly decrease to 5 
fathoms towards the south shore. The best anchorage is 
at Leu Kung-tao Point, where from 5 to 7 fathoms are 
always obtainable in good holding ground. In Wei-hai- 
wei harbour the spring tides rise 9 feet and the neap tides 
6} feet. 

As a summer resort this harbour and its surroundings 
should stand first in North China. Its climate is ideal, 
and during the summer months its temperature is about 
ten degrees cooler than Chefoo, which lies about fifty miles 
to the north. The food supply (with the exception of fish) 
is bad. The hinterland is hilly and unproductive, and the 
buckwheat and millet grown on the patches of arable land 
only just suffice for the requirements of the native popula- 
tion. The hills that range round this port are said to 
contain minerals, and I have myself seen gold washed for 
and found by the natives in the streams fifty miles inland. 
Wei-hai-wei will never be a port of trade; but as a military 
fortress it can give points to any other place in Shantung, 
not excepting even Kiao-Chow Bay, which, however, as a 
port of trade should rank first, in this province at least. 
The general feeling amongst Britishers out here is that 
we have again ‘‘ backed down.” The fleet went north in 
high glee at the prospect of active service, as it was well 
known that Russia had no intention of leaving Port 
Arthur, and we, poor deluded beings, accepted with 
touching simplicity the public statement of a Cabinet 
Minister regarding the seizure of territory in this effete 
and absolutely hopeless Empire. To the real student of the 
Far Eastern question, it is evident that we are now wit- 
nessing the preliminary moves in what will doubtless prove 
to be a very tall game indeed. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL CANKER 


I fear our German friends will spoil their newly acquired 
territory (for their countrymen, at least). Already I can see 
the appearance of the German official canker, which has 
proved so fatal to the success of their efforts at colonisa- 
tion in other spheres. The Teutons appear to consider 
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themselves ill used because Nature neglected to build piers 
and breakwaters for them at Kiao-Chow Bay. They must 
remain there, however, as Sir Claude Macdonald has 
cleverly closed the door upon them by causing to be 
opened as a Treaty port their second ‘‘stand-by”—Fu-ning, 
near Foo-Chow. It is said that Baron Heyking wanted 
to secure Woo Sung, at the entrance to the Shanghai River, 
for the ‘‘ Fatherland,” but that would have been a little too 
much. Be this as it may, the Tsung-li-Yamen promptly 
threw this place open to foreigners and foreign trade. 


CHINESE UNREST 


For the last year a feeling of unrest has been apparent 
amongst the classes in the interior, and my last visit inland 
has convinced me that this will come to a head—perhaps 
within the next two years, perhaps sooner. The Chinese 
are, like poor Pat, ‘‘ against the Government.” The 
Literati, who represent the eyes and ears of the various 
provinces, and who are now going up for their final ex- 
amination at Pekin, will, upon their return from the capital, 
be in a position to report upon the present chaos in the 
departments of State, and it may only require this to set 
the ball rolling. I am informed on good authority that 
three of the Southern Viceroys have decided to steer the 
ship of State upon their own lines rather than those laid 
down by the Emperor and his satellites. It is highly pro- 
bable that when the question of the collection of liken by 
foreigners comes upon the /ap/s, disturbances will arise at 
various points along the Yangtse. It will be seen then 
that the elements of internal trouble exist, and it seems as 
though the present dynasty is doomed to lose the allegiance 
of a goodly portion of the Middle Kingdom at no distant 
date. 

Prince Henry arrived here yesterday from Hong Kong, 
where he has made himself very popular. 

MortTIMER O’SULLIVAN. 


THE CABLE PERIL* 


In pursuing this vital question, let us at the outset see 
how far it has been carried by the articles which have 
appeared in these columns. 

1. There is the admitted fact that all cable communica- 
tions to and from our telegraphic and naval base at Hong 
Kong must perforce pass through an office at Hong Kong 
in the joint occupation of British and Russo-Danish 
telegraph officials. It needs no elaboration to indicate 
the extreme peril of such a state of things at a moment 
when Russia is the one Power in the Far East with which 
British’ diplomacy has to deal. This is the Russo-Danish 
peril in the Far East. 

2. Then there is the Cable Peril in the West Indies. 
Persistent British pluck, in the face of Downing Street 
indifference and monopolistic threats and allurements, has 
given us an all-British line between England and Jamaica, 
thus putting an end to our dependence upon alien lines 
through the United States, Cuba, and the Central 
American Republics for means of communication with the 
chief of our West_Indian Colonies. But much remains 
to be done. There is the whole of the rest of the British 
West Indies still at the mercy of foreign lines. There 1s 
also British Honduras eagerly awaiting British co-opera- 
tion to free her from the risk of isolation. 


* Former articles on this subject appeared in TE OuTLook of April 23, 
May 7, and May 14. 
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3. IN SOUTH AFRICA 


We now come to the third point of peril—South 
Africa, a part of the Empire which each year becomes of 
increasing importance in Imperial affairs. There are two 
cable routes from England to Cape Colony. The East 
Coast route passes from Lisbon v/d the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, Aden, Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, and Durban. 
The West Coast route passes by alternative lines from 
Lisbon to Bathurst (Gambia), and thence vz@ Sierra Leone 
and Accra to Cape Town. Together these East and West 
Coast lines form a telegraphic circle round the continent 
of Africa. 

But note the weakness of this circle in times of danger. 
The East Coast cables traverse the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea, where we must expect them to be rendered use- 
less to us whenever it suits any enemy to cut them. We 
remember the frank warning of the Russian semi-official 
journal, the Movoe Vremja:—‘‘In case of an armed 
conflict between this country and England, our task would 
be to block England’s communications with India and 
Australia.” In blocking them the East Coast route to 
South Africa would also be blocked, and to do this would 
be especially easy in the Mediterranean. As Lord Wolseley 
said some years ago: ‘‘ To depend upon lines so placed is 
unwise and suicidal.” 

The East Coast line touches, moreover, at these, among 
other, mid-stations :—Lisbon (Portugal), Alexandria 
(Egypt), Suez (Egypt), Mozambique (Portugal), and 
Delagoa Bay (Portugal). The West Coast lines land at 
Lisbon, Madeira, St. Vincent (all belonging to Portugal), 
Canary Islands (Spain), St. Louis (France), Bissao (Por- 
tugal), Konakry and Porto Novo (France), Prince’s Island, 
St. Thomé, St. Paul de Loanda, Benguela, and Mossa- 
medes (all belonging to Portugal). 

Nor is this all. The West Coast route passes through 
a region where, for climatic reasons, white labour is 
almost impossible, and the working of the cables practi- 
cally by natives must lead to innumerable delays and in- 
efficiencies. How much of the delay in Transvaal and 
Ashanti messages during the critical times through which 
we have been passing in the past few years is attributable 
to this cause we shall probably never know. 

And, as though this were not enough, there is the 
momentous incident of the Jameson raid to remind us of 
the folly of allowing South African communications to 
remain one day longer in their present unsafe condition. 
Those who would learn how near we were brought at the 
time of the raid to absolute isolation from South Africa 
should study an article on the subject which appeared in 
the Contemporary Review of June 1896, where it is shown 
that had the ‘‘ sanitary authorities” on the West Coast 
taken it into their heads to burn their rubbish a few days 
earlier than, according to the official story, they did; had 
they, that is, happened to burn them, and so melt the 
cable on the West Coast at the time when the East Coast 
line was also down, England and South Africa would have 
been completely cut off from one another at the height of 
the Transvaal crisis. There would have been no news in 
Downing Street of the Jameson raid. There would have 
been no reassuring word from Mr. Chamberlain to the 
angry Boers, no restraining word to the excited Out- 
landers, and before we knew that anything was amiss all 
South Africa must have been ablaze—with what result in 
South Africa each may conjecture for himself. The happily 
futile outburst in Germany at the time suggests inter- 
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national and European possibilities as well of a grave 
character had Mr. Chamberlain not been apprised, as he 
was, of happenings in South Africa. 

Readers of the same article will also learn how little 
reliance is to be placed upon these East and West Coast 
lines. And the breakdowns reported during the past 
month are a reminder that they are no more reliable now 
than they were two and a half years ago. Four times has 
the service on the West Coast been interrupted during the 
past month. Here are the dates of the breaks :— 


Bolama—Bessao as April 12 
Cape Town-Mossamedes ... ae aes » ‘14 
Benguela—Mossamedes ... sa es » 20 
Kotonon-St. Thomé ies 5s a oe 
St Thomé-Loanda ... May 4 


And yet some would have us believe that the existing 
service is all that could be desired. 

This is, of course, a danger to be faced in times of quiet 
and stress alike. Should war break out there is the 
further practical certainty, to which reference has already 
been made in these articles, of a cutting, or at least a 
stoppage, of the cables in the Mediterranean or Red Sea, 
as well as at some of the many foreign landing places on 
the African continent. 


TO MEET THE PERIL 


How is this peril to be met? The undoubted insecurity 
of our present means of communication with South Africa 
gives special interest to the telegraphic enterprise which 
forms part of the Cape-to-Cairo project of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. In fifteen months Mr. Rhodes expects that a 
telegraph will reach to the south end of Lake Tanganyika 
from the south, and as soon as General Kitchener reaches 
Khartoum from the north the way should be clear for the 
final completion of the link between north and south. A 
glance at the map will show what an invaluable alternative 
England will then possess in this Cape-to-Cairo telegraph. 
But it is not to be overlooked that to get into touch with 
the new trans-African line we shall still be dependent 
upon those Mediterranean cables which would undoubtedly 
be the first point of attack in the event of war breaking 
out. 

Another project is that of the Pender group. They 
propose to get over the difficulty of dependence upon 
foreign stations by laying a cable from Cornwall to 
Gibraltar, thence to Bathurst by way of Ascension and St. 
Helena, and so to the Cape of Good Hope. But here 
again you have the risk attaching to cables coasting such 
countries as France and Spain, which may at any moment 
become openly hostile to British interests. There is, 
moreover, the necessity, and a very vital one, that these 
all-British cables of which the Empire stands in such great 
need should be beyond all possible risk either of mono- 
polists’ manipulations or of foreign control. No cable 
controlled by the Pender group can possibly fulfil those 
conditions. 

So far as we can see there is.only one way of satisfac- 
torily meeting the African Cable Peril, and that is by the 
construction of the Pacific cable, with an extension by way 
of the Keeling Islands, Mauritius, and Cape Colony. 
Australia wants this cable, and is prepared handsomely to 
support it. Canada has through her Parliament and com- 
mercial bodies expressed her warm approval of the project, 
and if, under.a change of political conditions at Ottaywa, she 
now seems to hang back somewhat, it is only because there 
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is lacking that firm and strong initiative which it is the busi- 
ness of Downing Street to supply. All bogies which the 
Pender monopolists have striven to place in the way of 
this Pacific cable have been swept away. The evidence 
as to its complete feasibility has become overwhelming, 
and it only needs the first step on the part of the Imperial 
Government to insure an early completion of the project 
under the joint guarantee of England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralasia. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE 
MINING OUTLOOK 


A casuAL glance at the daily papers will show that there 
is at present but little activity in the British Columbia sec- 
tion of the Mining Market. An hour’s conversation with any 
intelligent man who knows his British Columbia, however, 
or, better, a dip into the last reports of the Minister of 
Mines and the Provincial Mineralogist, reveals at once 
what persistent, plucky development is doing for the 
mines themselves. 

If the results of the mining industry during 1897 are 
neither startling nor phenomenal, they at least show a 
steady and gratifying growth. An increase of the output 
of the lode mines from $100,000 in 1892 to $7,050,000 in 
1897, with an increase of $2,750,000, or 65 per cent., 
during the past year, leaves very little to grumble at. In 
addition to this there is an increase of 75 per cent. of silver, 
65 per cent. of lead, and 4o per cent. of copper, as compared 
with the year 1896. Further, the amount of Customs 
returns for ore shipped during last January was $1,193,458 
from West Kootenay alone, as against $675,506 in January 
1897. Since the influence of lode mining began to be felt 
in 1892, the Colony’s output of both metals and minerals 
has steadily increased from a combined total of $2,978,530 
in the former year to $10,455,268 in the year ending 
September last. This rate of increase has been almost 
entirely due to the production of the metalliferous mines, 
as the output of the collieries has not increased. Notwith- 
standing the disastrous effects of silver depreciation in 
other silver-producing countries, the rapid decline in the 
value of the white metal has had little or no effect on 
silver mining in British Columbia. On the contrary, the 
silver mines of the Province produced by far the greater 
part of the output in 1897, and excellent returns are being 
obtained from the high-grade ores in West Kootenay, 
more particularly from the mines in the Slocan district. 

Just as Hannan’s is the most popular field for invest- 
ment in West Australia, so Rossland is the favourite 
camp in British Columbia. The large well-built town 
which has sprung up there has attracted a great number of 
people. Prices for all kinds of mining claims have so far 
been abnormally high, but the bubble speculations of the 
‘* wild-catter,” which, as in every other mining centre of 
any prominence, raged for a time to the momentary dis- 
enchantment of the place, have been followed by a most 
healthy reaction. The camp has substituted quiet, deter- 
mined work for feverish activity and speculation. Owing 
to an exceptionally dry season, which practically prevented 
hydraulic mining on many of the claims, the results of 
gold mining in Cariboo have been disappointing ; but the 
recent discoveries in Yukon should attract renewed atten- 
tion there. As to the Cassiar district, the current year 
will watch a great influx of prospectors who, instead of 
going further north into the Yukon, will confine their 
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operations to the immense unexplored regions of Cassiar 
and Omineca. Here, in 1896, the gold output was esti- 
mated at 21,000 dollars; in 1897 at 37,000 dollars—a 
small but highly encouraging advance. The opening of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway will naturally give a great 
stimulus to mining operations in East Kootenay, which 
promises to be one of the most valuable districts of this 
valuable Colony. 

On the whole, then, while these latest reports are 
highly satisfactory, showing as they do an increase in the 
British Columbian output of four million dollars during 
the last year, ‘t must be said, and it will readily be under- 
stood, that there yet remain many barriers in the way of 
serious development work in many of the districts. 
Chiefly they are in regard to transport and treatment of 
ore. Especially is this so in Lillooet and Yale, where, 
owing solely to the absence of cheap railway communica- 
tion, the value of the yield only advanced from $206,078 
to $226,762. Here, however, the immediate future gives 
good promise, as within its area veins and deposits of 
great diversity have been discovered. 

Again, progress is greatly retarded because so much 
(presumably) valuable land can be located and held from 
year to year without the locators doing a stroke of work 
other than ‘‘ staking.” This shepherding, as it is called, 
is very much to be condemned, for it is contrary to the 
law governing the location and possession of mineral 
claims. To check this serious and, it is to be feared, grow- 
ing evil, prospectors should be compelled to do a certain 
amount of work within (say) ninety days of the location. 
Certainly, poor prospectors would denounce such a regu- 
lation roundly ; but, while every facility and protection 
should be offered to sturdy pioneers in exploring the great 
mountain ranges, the British Columbian Government 
should not allow anyone to lock up great areas of country 
by simply putting up posts and paying a few dollars in 
fees. To protect and encourage the prospector is good; 
to protect and encourage him at the expense of the whole 
community is bad. q 

The provision of additional means of railway communi- 
cation for transport purposes is the next step, which 
cannot be too strongly urged or too quickly completed. 
But we are glad that the grant of a charter to the Kettle 
River Valley Railway has been refused, because it is quite 
apparent that its effect would be to divert the smelting 
industry of the district into United States channels. Sir 
William Van Horne has undertaken, on behalf of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, promptly to extend the line 
from Robson to Midway, in the South Yale District, within 
the year; and he has furthermore made the important 
promise to haul the supplies to the mines at such rates as 
will ensure prosperity to both the mining and the smelting 
industries. It is earnestly to be hoped that this may be, 
and that a Bill will not be allowed to pass which will 
divert from British Columbia any of the trade which 
belongs to it. Already the United States have benefited 
far too largely. 

Labour is, at present, a question which cries out for 
solution. It does not seem to us that there is any further 
need. for crying. We would point to the Cornish miner. 
Here you have, to your hand, any number of splendidly 
strong men without work—therefore in great distress and 
suffering. Why should they not be sent out by any of the 
big English Companies—say the recently incorporated 
Associated Gold Mines of British Columbia, which is 
about to work, with a large capital, most excellently 
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situated mines to the number of a hundred? These men 
are not only strong men and good miners, born and bred ; 
they are Englishmen, and therefore the men to develop, 
open up, and make prosperous one of England’s most 
valuable Colonies. 

Cosmo HAMILTON. 


PERSONNEL OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Tue General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which 
met in Edinburgh last week with all the usual pomp 
and circumstance, is unique among the 
Churches of Christendom. It convenes 
in a Parliament of its own, in presence of 
a Royal Commissioner, and with a civil and military 
pageant. The Lord High Commissioner this year is the 
Earl of Leven and Melville, lineal descendant and repre- 
sentative of Alexander Leslie, who was first a field-marshal 
to Gustavus Adolphus, and afterwards Lord General of 
the forces of the Covenanters. The Earl is not the first 
nor yet the second of his line who—in times more peaceful, 
on the whole—have won golden opinions from all sorts of 
men by the way in which they have filled the office of 
Commissioner to the Assembly. Butif he is to rank along 
with his immediate predecessors in the place, he must not 
be sorry if he has little left of his grant of £2,000 at 
the end of his fortnight in the palace of Holyrood House, 
even with the best of banking. 

We begin well with our great ecclesiastical gathering 
in Scotland. There is a Jevee at the Palace, after which, 
through streets lined with troops, the Commissioner’s pro- 
cession wends its solemn way with bands and cavalry and 
State coaches to St. Giles’s Church. The coach of the 
Right, Reverend the Moderator, who is to preach the ser- 
mon, leads the way. Then come the magistrates and 
Towa Council, then the Lyon King of Arms—all beautiful 
without—and his whole College of Heralds, and other high 
officials with curious and ancient offices. The centre of 
the procession is, of course, divided between the Earl and 
his Countess, preceded and followed by a guard of honour 
of the Royal Scots Greys, which the old Lord General 
might have sighed for at the battle of Dunbar. When the 
service is over, the procession re-forms and proceeds up 
the remainder of the High Street, and on to the Assembly 
Hall, and as the blare of trumpets, and the roll of drums, 
and the roar of a royal salute from the guns of the ancient 
fortress above them die away, the Earl presents his com- 
mission to the Moderator of the Assembly, and takes his 
seat, looking rather new to the business. 


A Unique 
Pageant 


The New Moderator—the Speaker of the Assembly-—- 
for the ensuing year, on the nomination of the Old Mode- 
rators, is the Rev. Dr. Thomas Leishman, 
minister of the parish of Linton, a 
reverend ecclesiastic, as his father was 
before him, and doubtless his son will be after him. The 
Moderator belongs to the High Church party, and has 
friends who are both medizvalist and militant, but he 
himself is a man of peace and a Christian gentleman of 
the nineteenth century. Though he has never been a 
leader in Church courts, he now presides over a house 
which is by turns a legislative assembly and the supreme 
court of appeal in ecclesiastical causes. But he is ably sup- 
ported by officials who are conversant with the science of 


The Moderator 
and his Lieutenants 
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procedure. These are the Very Rev. Professor Story and 
the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod of Inverness—the clerks at 
the table in front of him. There is Mr. Menzies, the Law 
Agent, and his Understudy, and thereare the Procurator and 
the Convener of the BusinessCommittee. Professor Story is 
pronounced by the latest or the newest critics to be less effec + 
tive than he once was as a firework. The razor is admitted 
to be as sharp as ever, but it is hampered by having a 
handle. The Professor is suspected of being in the frame 
of mind of a reformer who had got what he was fighting 
for, and is satisfied with it—a great enemy of further pro- 
gress for progress’ sake. But an enemy may have said 
this thing. The Prcourator is Sir John Cheyne, Q.C., 
Sheriff, Chairman of Boundary Commissions, Vice-Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates, and so on. Under his wig he 
conceals a considerable quantity of law and a deal of 
experience of affairs. He is unsurpassed as a deviser of 
successful compromises, but how he has been able to 
execute all his offices without compromising either himself 
or them, no one of less stature than Sir John can fathom. 
Dr. Scott, of St. George’s, Edinburgh, is Convener of the 
Business Committee of the Assembly. He is also Secre- 
tary to the great Baird Trust, which means so much to 
poor ministers and parishes ; but that is perhaps another 
story. In the Church Dr. Scott is a man of might. 


Like the old Scots Parliament, this is an Assembly of 
only one house, and in it the clergy and the laity sit 
together. The humble country minister 
may be seen sitting beside the Minister of 
State, while one of the fashionable town 
clergy of a strong congregationalist bias may be found 
cheek by jowl with a country elder, who in private life is 
a shepherd of the original four-footed sheep of the hill- 
side. But, of course, it may be the other way on. The 
Earl of Hopetoun is not ashamed to be a member of the 
Assembly, although he has been a Lord High Commis- 
sioner, and his knowledge of the Colonies is only one of 
his special uses in the house. Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
cannot be expected to be very regular, but ‘‘ Church 
Interests” will bring him down if necessary. Lord 
Polwarth, however, will be there—a keen agriculturist. 
So also the Rev. Dr. Rankin of Muthill, who is interested, 
however, mostly in agriculture in East Africa. The Rev. 
Dr. Gellespie, of Mouswald, is a member. He occasion- 
ally descends into the arena of debate, and reminds men 
of Milo of Crotona, son of Diotimus, who carried a bull 
through the stadium, killed it with a blow, and ate it ata 
meal. This version may be influenced by the circum- 
stances in which we tell it, but it is sufficiently correct. 
The Reverend Doctor is President of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society. Sir Charles Dalrymple always sits 
on the front cross-bench, and looks as if he could not forget 
that the Assembly Hall is also a church—a lesson to some 
of the younger clergy, and little wonder, when next him 
sits his own big brother, Sir James Fergusson, who once 
lectured the ladies of a Department of State on manners. 

The newspapers have said that the presence of the 
Covenanting General’s descendant in the Commissioner's 
chair makes this Assembly historic; but they may not 
know that it is also historic in that in it sits for the first 
time since the Secession of 1843 a Lord Provost of the 
radical city of Edinburgh. In some people's view the 


Commission and 
Omission 


Assembly has still another title to be historic, this time for 
Not a single clergyman of the great 
Even Dr. 


a sin of omission. 
Levitical family of Macleod has a seat in it. 
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Norman Macleod, the clerk, is not a member. Whether 
the clan will leave the old ship, and, like The MacNab at 
the Flood, get a boat of its own, and whether the old ship 
will get on without them, it is early days yet to say. In 
the meantime the young apostles of the West are believed 
to have gone through a special course of training to show 
that when they are not crushed by the weight of the 
Macleods they are invincible. If they can hold together 
there is always plenty to talk about. 


Hill Burton says that, while some Churches are only 
tolerant when they have not the power to dictate, it is a 
peculiarity of Presbyterianism that it is 
Alien Dignitaries always most tolerant when it is in the 
ascendent. So, perhaps, it is that the 
ministers sit down in harmony with Scottish Episcopalian 
Bishops and the Roman Catholic Archbishop at the Com- 
missioner’s table. And one of these alien dignitaries, to 
do him justice, is said to have been in his turn most 
tolerant of the good cheer spread in honour of the Kirk 
—no questions, for conscience’ sake !—if he were only 
allowed to remain seated when the toast of the evening— 
the Kirk’s health—was drunk. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the other hand, is quite anxious for the health of 
the Kirk (Kirk is the Scots for Church, which his Grace 
probably knows). He comes down to address the 
Assembly on Temperance, and meets with an acclama- 
tion such as an English bishop receives only when he 
enters the Assembly of the presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. In return for this he probably snaps off some 
noses. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ‘* RING” 


AN ingenious journalist, it is said, once summed up the 
story of ‘‘ Tristan” for telegraphic purposes in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


Act 1.—Tristan and Isolde meet ; King Mark looks the other 
way. 

Act 2.—Tristan and Isolde meet ; King Mark says, “ Why ?” 

Act 3.—Tristan and Isolde meet; King Mark says, “ Bless 
you, my children.” 


The plot of the ‘‘ Ring” is hardly to be summarised so 
concisely. A work which runs to four volumes of poetry, 
and takes some fifteen hours to perform, is scarcely to 
be boiled down to any purpose in a sentence, or even 
in an article. Still a reference to one or two of its 
leading features may not be amiss, in view of the forth- 
coming production at Covent Garden, even though a 
thousand pens or so have discussed the same theme before. 
That is one of the surest testimonies to the grandeur and 
vitality of a work of art—the unlimited extent to which it 
can be examined and considered without exhaustion. 
‘“‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” emphatically belongs to 
creations of this class. Probably no other work of this 
generation has received such microscopic attention at 
the hands of analysts and annotators. To this end its 
very obscurity is in its favour, so that like Goethe’s 
‘* Faust,” or Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” it permits endless 
explanations of its meaning, and seems likely to invite 
each generation to a fresh interpretation of its inner 
purport. 

Its obscurity. Is it obscure? In one sense, yes. In 
another, no, or not so very. If its narrative is involved, 
its ethical import is surely tolerably plain. What is its 
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central feature? The destruction of the gods. How js 
this brought about? By the dishonesty of Wotan their 
chief. There is the moral—or perhaps one should say one 
moral—of the ‘‘ Ring” reduced to its simplest terms, 
Could any be better adapted to the needs of a commercial 
age? Toa nation of shopkeepers the philosophy which 
Wagner has embodied in the melancholy career and sub. 
sequent downfall of Wotan, the contract-breaker, should 
commend itself with peculiar force. His lust of power in 
the first instance had something to do with the result, of 
course. But it was his breach of faith with the giants 
which really brought about his undoing. From that dis- 
honest act sprang all his ultimate troubles and eventual 
extinction. For one dishonesty led to another—to wit, 
the theft of the hoard and the ring from Alberic—from 
which event onwards the course of the drama is one long- 
continued preparation for the final catastrophe. 

Of course others will read you quite different lessons 
into the story. There is that ingenious commentator, 
Mr. David Irvine, for instance, who finds the great 
teaching of the work to be the wrongfulness and hateful- 
ness of Authority, of Convention, of Accepted Creeds and 
Laws of every sort and kind ; who finds in Mime a subtle 
satire at the expense of the Church; and elsewhere dis- 
covers a multitude of other morals which will certainly 
escape the attention of the ordinary student. And other 
commentators will draw you conclusions not less original 
and unexpected. 

Of course, too, there are various minor difficulties and 
obscurities in the course of the narrative of the ‘‘ Ring” as 
Wagner unfolds it. But this was almost inevitable from 
the nature of his task. Compared with the Sagas upon 
which it is based, his story is a miracle of clearness and 
simplicity. Still confusions and inconsistencies are not 
lacking. 

The ring, for instance, is coveted for the universal 
dominion which it bestows on its possessor. Yet it 
avails Alberic nothing against the most elementary’ wiles 
of Loge and Wotan. How is this? The misfortune 
which befalls its subsequent owners is explained by the 
curse which is placed on it by Alberic. But this explana- 
tion is obviously lacking in Alberic’s own case. In short, 
Alberic clearly has a grievance against the talisman, 
which, on being put to the test, plays him at once so 
shabby a trick. Again, since Wotan yields up the ring, 
in response to the advice of Erda, why should he still 
suffer that retribution which her advice was designed to 
avert? Why, again, should Wotan become suddenly so 
scrupulous that he will not move hand or foot to get back 
the ring, even to avert his own destruction, seeing that he 
has previously shown so little regard for such promptings 
of conscience? And why, seeing that the ring is, in fact, 
restored once more to the Rhine, should the gods still 
suffer destruction ? 

But probably those are wisest who decline to bother 
their heads about these and other knotty points which 
might be raised, and content themselves with the enjoy- 
ment of this stupendous creation on its dramatic, poetic, 
and musical sides alone, as a matchless setting in the form 
of musical drama of some of the most fascinating and 
picturesque beliefs and imaginings of primitive man which 
have come down to us from the misty past. H. A. S. 


PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS. 

PIANOS.—Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire System. 

PijANOS.—J. B..CRAMER & CO., Lrp., 40-46 Moorgate 
Street, London. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


SINCE 1843 questions relating to the sound-producing organs of 
spiders have interested entomologists. In that year Westring 
. . found, by means of the microscopical examina- 
Stridulating tion of numerous species, that in some of them 
Spiders there existed a means of stridulating. On each 
side of a spider’s head there is a stout jaw or mandible ending in 
a movable claw-like fang. Immediately below this there projects 
ashort limb, called a palp, and not unlike a walking leg. It has 
been noticed that in several species the inner surface of the basal 
segments of this palp are closely applied to the outer surface of 
the mandible, and, as these are finely ridged, sound of a particular 
pitch must be produced by the rubbing. As a rule, the stridula- 
tion so produced is inaudible to the human ear, even with the aid 
of a microphone ; but there is a spider named Zhomésoides which 
gives forth, when disturbed, a noise as of a buzzing bee, presumably 
in imitation of the sound made by that poisonous insect in order 
to afford it some protection. There is a great deal to be said 
about the whole subject of insect noises—the squeak of the Death’s 
Head moth, the chirp of the grasshopper, and so forth—besides 
the consideration of the distribution of these sound-making organs 
in the case of spiders. In some species only the males can 
stridulate, while in others both males and females appear to be 
equally capable of producing sound. This is the case with the 
species above named. Mr. Pocock has devoted himself to 
the subject, and made some further discoveries ; and now Mr. 
Carpenter has announced a fresh addition to the existing list of 
stridulating spiders. It is a very tiny species, and was found upon 
the summit of Slieve Donard, the highest point of the Mourne 
Mountains—some 2,790 feet above sea-level. In this case there 
isa spine on the basal segment of one of the legs which rubs 
against ridges upon the surface of the “lung books”—the breath- 
ing organs —and thus producing a high note, too high to be heard 
by the human ear. Such sounds may be used by spiders as a 
warning to approaching foes, or to give voice to love-songs during 
their courting days. 





A report on the Vaccination Bill now before Parliament has 
been drawn up by the Council and Parliamentary Bills Committee 
The Vaccination of the British Medical Association. _Stress is 

Bill laid upon the operation of vaccination being 
perfectly aseptic, and the consequent difficulties 
sometimes likely to arise in the case of treating patients in crowded 
districts at their own homes. The Committee are of opinion that 
to extend the age-limit for children from three to twelve months 
isunwise. They recommend that a child be vaccinated at the 
age of six months, and insist upon the importance of re-vaccination 
at a later date. 


Last Saturday, during Mr. Arthur Thomson’s lecture at the 
Royal Institution on “The Biology of Spring,” he mentioned an 
M amusing set of relationships. At a town in 
ae Germany it was required to preserve a certain 
g sort of fish in a lake there. At particular 
seasons of the year, however, the fish always died off. Examina- 
tion having shown that their chief diet consisted of water-fleas, 
the problem was how to keep up the supply of these organisms. 
The water-fleas lived upon faramecia, and they, in their turn, fed 
upon amonads, so that boxes of manure and mud were placed 
round the lake, and in this way the amonads were kept continually 
germinating and the fish supply kept up. Fish food is good for 
nae brain, hence the connection between mud and thinking— 
. E. D.! 


In America, and also in France, experiments are being carried 

out with glass bearings. The ordinary metal bearings of machinery 

are replaced by glass ones, made chiefly from 

Glass Bearings bottle or window glass and mounted in rubber 

fittings. The result so far has been a consider- 

able decrease in the bearing friction and a saving as regards 

lubrication. The bearings were run twenty-five per cent. freer 
than metal ones. 
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STRAND THEATRE, 

Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, EDWARD LYTTON’S Company in the Farcical Comedy, 
“THE J.P.” Preceded at 8.15 by ELAINE. MATINEES Wednesdays and Satur- 
days at 3.—Box-office open 10 to 4 and during Performance. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mils, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &c. 


- §T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. George Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. Esmond, H. B. Irving, H. H. Vincent, J. D. Beveridge, 
A. Royston, R. Loraine, R. G, Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Co'lier, M. A. Victor, Ida Molesworth, Fay Davis. 








PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Henry Lowenfeld. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
LA POUPEE, Old-fashioned Comic Opera by Maurice Ordonneau and Arthur Sturgess. 
Music by Edmond Audran, Second Year. Messrs. Courtice Pounds, Norman Salmond, 
Fred Storey, Martin Adeson, Cheesmar, Conway, Dixon, Donald, and Willie Edouin. 
Mdmes. Adelaide Newton, Gwen Powell, Beairice Jeffreys, Salisbury, Turner, Wildey, 
and Jessie Huddleston. Doors open at 7 45. Box Office (Mr. Watts), 10 to 9. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
A. and S. Gatti, Sole Lessees and Managers. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.20, THE FRENCH MAID. 388th 
Performance. Messrs. Richard Green, George Mudie, Wyndham Guise, Murray King, 
H. O. Clarey, Barton de Solla, Percy Percival, J. W. Macdonald, and Joseph Wilson 
Mesdames Louie Pounds, Alice Barth, Lillie Pcunds, Hilda Jeffreys, and Kate Cutler. 

MATINEE, EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 2.30. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
Mr. John Hare. 

TO-NIGHT, ard EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, THE MASTER, A new and 
original Comedy in three acts, by G. Stuart Ogilvie. Mr. John Hare. Miss 
Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis). Preceded at 8, by WHEN GEORGE THE FOURTH 
WAS KING. Doors open 7.20. MATINEE (in lieu of Evening Performance), 
SATURDAY NEXT and EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. Box Office (Mr. A. R. 
Holmes), 10 to 10, Telephone 2,614 (Gerrard). 


GAIETY. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Edwardes. EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock 
(doors open at 7.40), Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES'’S New Production, A RUNAWAY 
GIRL, by Seymour Hicks and Harry Nicholls. Lyrics by Aubrey Hopwood and 
Harry Greenbank. Music by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton. Box-office open daily 
from 10 till6. MATINEE SATURDAY next, at 2 (doors open 1.40). 


ALHAMBRA. 

PIPER FINDLATER, V.C., CISSIE LOFTUS with a new series of imitations 

at 10.15 TO-NIGHT. JOE ELVIN as ONE OF THE BOYS, Nina Martino and 
Leo Mars, Fred Russell, the Darto Quartette, Delaur and Debrimont, C. T. Aldrich, 


Rosco’s Pigs, the Powers Brothers, original Tramp Bicyclists, &c. A Ballet Divertisse- 
ment. 




















TIVOLI. 

GRAND PROGRAMME.—Dan Leno, Marguerite Cornille, Harry Randall, 
Vesta Tilley, Harriet Vernon, Adie Conyers, Eight Mascottes, Brothers Griffiths, 
Tom Costello, and a host of oihers. Doors open 7. Admission from 1s, Saturday 
Matinées at 2.15. 


[ NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1898. 
GRAND MILITARY and other CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 








[ NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE 
TWICE DAILY. 


Peace and War. Naval Review. 

Naval Manceuvres. The Fleet at Night. 
Attack and Blowing Up of the Enemy’s Forts. 
Britain’s Triumph and Naval Supremacy. 
TWICE DAILY. 3.30and 9g p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 








GOLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 
ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James | prem Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
ondon, 





BOOKS. —SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES purchased 
for Cash. CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books issued at 
frequent intervals, post free. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Hyde Park Corner, S.W., facing 
Rotten Row. Magnificent suites of Rooms for Receptions and Wedding Break- 
fasts. Most unique and convenient position in London. 
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IN PASSING 


A WELL-KNOWN London clergyman tells two characteristic stories 
of Mr. Gladstone, which we do not remember to have heard or 
seen before. “The first time I met him I expected to find him an 
unapproachable and dictatorial old gentleman ; but, instead of that, 
the Prime Minister was as simple and lively as the youngest of 
us. I had the honour to sit on his right at dinner, and as his 
other neighbour was a dumb dog, I got the lion’s share of his 
talk. We got upon hymns. The old man expressed his well- 
known preference for Toplady’s ‘ Rock of Ages.’ 1 ventured to 
ask whether he did not think it strange that the author of this 
hymn, though he wrote so much sacred verse, never elsewhere 
rose to real poetry. ‘Only in eight lines,’ said the old man. ‘Do 
you know the lines I mean?’ I thought I did, but I said I was 
not sure. Whereupon Mr. Gladstone closed his eyes, and beating 
with his fingers on the table, rolled out in that wonderful voice of 
his the well-known stanzas :— 


Lord, it is not life to live, 

If Thy presence Thou deny ; 
Lord, if Thou Thy presence give, 

’Tis no longer death to die. 
Source and Giver of repose, 
Only from Thy love it flows ; 
Peace and happiness are Thine, 
Mine they are, if Thou art mine 


I shall always associate those lines with Mr. Gladstone. As 
regards ‘ Reck of Ages,’ I took advantage of the old man’s deaf- 
ness to say across the table in a stage whisper that I much pre- 


ferred the Latin version, by a man named Gladstone, to the 
original.” 


“ Another time, some of us younger men, growing over-bold, had 
the impudence to chaff Mr. G. (rather timidly) about his devotion 
to Homer. We were all smoking ; he was ‘ humbly abstinent,’ as he 
put it; but he sat in the midst of the cigars, chatting and laughing 
with us. ‘Homer?’ he said; ‘I believe I could go on at almost 
any place you could start me.’ I was next him; he turned to me, 
with his eyes blazing, and said, ‘ Zvy /’ I was never so taken aback 
in all my life ; he had paid me out for my cheek in chaffing him. 
I had not looked at Homer for twenty years—and to be ‘put on’ 
at amoment’s notice! And by Mr. Gladstone! However, I pulled 
myself together, and by good luck remembered two lines, which I 
repeated in rather faltering tones. ‘I know! 1 know! Sixth book 
of the Iliad—somewhere about the 3ooth line,’ or something like 


that. Then he shut his eyes as before, and poured forth five or six 
lines of thunderous Greek yerse. ‘Isn’t that it?’ heasked. I had 
to confess that I had no notion whether that was it or not. But I 


looked it up when I got home, and that was it.” 


Mr. Gladstone was not, we know, blind to some at least of the 
virtues of his deadliest political opponent. Note, as one instance, 
this reference to Disraeli’s conduct on the Jewish question. “I 
saw him,” said Mr. Gladstone, “standing up in the midst of the 
‘Tory party and making the strongest defence of the Jews—even 
going so far as to describe them as still the chosen people of God. 
He must have known that every word he was saying was bitterness 
to all the Tories around him, but still he went on saying it, and 
Lord John Russell, who was sitting beside me, turned to me and 


said : ‘Is it not wonderful? Look at the power of conscience 
working in that man,” 


Australians are priding themselves upon possessing a fellow- 
countryman in the Pekin Correspondent of the Zimes, who has so 
persistently kept ahead of British diplomacy in the Far East of 
late. They recall with satisfaction that this correspondent, Dr. 
G. E. Morrison, is a son of the Principal of the Scottish College at 
Geelong, and that as a boy he walked through Australia from 
north to south, later led the Age exploring expedition to New 
Guinea, and “did” the Kanaka traffic as a sailor on a labour 
schooner. Where Dr. Morrison’s sympathies lie may be guessed 
from reading his book “An Australian in China,” describing his 
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journey in 1894 up the Yangtze River, 1,500 miles in a small boat, 
and his walk of 1,500 miles further overland to Burmah. 


It is an old problem whether President Kruger does or does 
not understand the English tongue. Talking with him one is 
often driven to the conclusion that he does, and profits by an 
assumed ignorance. Whether he understands it or not, he clearly 
does not like it. The other day—so the tale runs in South Africa— 
the Committee of the Pretoria Agricultural Society sent the 
President an invitation printed on the one side in English and 
on the other in Dutch. Mr. Kruger returned the card with the 
intimation that the English was too prominent : it must be given 
a subordinate place to the Dutch, and not until the Committee 
had a special card printed would Oom Paul favour the show with 
his presence. 


It is stated that the remuneration of the jurists engaged in the 
Delagoa Bay arbitration is fixed at 5,000/. a year. Next time— 
says the Grahamstown Journal, not without cause—let the arbitra- 


tors be paid by the job, and it will be done in a tenth part of the 
time. 


The Cologne Gazette perpetrates the following in its account of 
the battle of Manila. It comes as a timely comment upon the 
advanced German education of which we hear so much :—“At 
Cavite, early in the morning, began the conflict, in which the shore 
batteries of Havana and Matanzas took part.” 


A man may, in reason, do what he likes with his own, and if the 
people of the United States like to use the emblem of their country 
as an advertisement for beer or bitters they have only themselves to 
consult. But it is not surprising that this belittling of the national 
flag should excite remark, and a lady, a native of the United 
States, writes from Spain contrasting these Yankee practices with 
the attitude of the Spaniard, who feels his flag to be something 
sacred, brings it out only on great occasions, and treats it always 
with respect. There is now, however, a Bill before Congress to 
compel the American to do what the Spaniard does by instinct. 
We in England too often see—though not to such an extent as in the 
States—the national flag used as a means of advertisement, whether 
electoral or commercial. 


The negroes in the Southern States seem somewhat nervous 
at the prospect of a United States Administration in Cuba. 
How, they are asking themselves, will their relatives in Cuba 
stand? The P/anet,a Virginian paper under a coloured editor, 
plainly prophesies either “a carpet-bag government” or else one 
by a tool of the New York capitalists—Africans excluded in any 
case. 


However that may be, the experience of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, a black regiment, on its way to the South is very sug- 
gestive. It appears that on arriving at Nashville, the black 
chaplain and his family were given plainly and forcefully to 
understand, as they entered the railroad dining-saloon, that they 
could not eat with the other officers of the regiment under a 
Southern sky. When the regiment reached Chattanooga, the 
men were required to take cars separate from the whites. Can it 
be wondered at that the chaplain observes :—“A glorious dilemma 
that will be for the Cuban negro, to usher him into the condition 
of the American negro.” 


A few months’ work in transferring stock certificates and the 
like yields a William K. Vanderbilt 25 million dollars. A year’s 
work in “cornering” wheat yields a Joseph Leiter 3} million 
dollars. For last year’s fighting, including Manila, Commodore 
Dewey and his men of the flagship Olympia received, all told, 
less than a tenth of Leiter's profits in grain gambling and little 
more than one one-hundredth of the gains of Vanderbilt in stock 
manipulation. Hereupon is a sum in mental arithmetic, set to 
American youth by a New York journalist :—“ If one Leiter 
makes 3,500,009 dollars a year, one Vanderbilt 25,000,000 dollars 
a year, and one Dewey 5,000 dollars a year, how many Deweys 
would the United States give for one Vanderbilt or one Leiter?” 
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Can Americans “stand criticism from anyone”? Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton says they cannot: she “cannot write an 
article for a newspaper, much less a novel, without throwing the 


entire United States Press into a ferment.” The New York Critic 


says they can. “There are no people who enjoy a little whole- 
some criticism more than we do. To cite two widely different 
instances, Mr. James Bryce and Max O’Rell. Few books have 
been more favourably received by us than Mr. Bryce’s ‘American 
Commonwealth, and few have entertained us more than 
‘Jonathan and his Continent.’ And as for Mr. Steevens’s ‘ Land 
of the Dollar,’ we ‘just doted on it’ We do not object to 
criticism in the least,” adds the Crz/ic, “but sometimes we get a 
little tired of misrepresentation, and exact the privilege of the 
worm ; that is all.” 


A journal in Washington State recently startled the world with 
the photograph of a “ peculiar forest growth found on a small cone- 
shaped hill” in Oregon. It appeared that the trees on this- cone- 
shaped hill grew horizontally, and many ingenious theories were 
invented to explain the phenomenon, such as constant shiftings of 
the hill “by earthquake or even very heavy winds”; or else the 
“large amount of saltpetre in the soil... . Some experiments 
made by Blaussen, a Norwegian chemist, show that such con- 
ditions are made possible by certain chemical combinations.” But, 
unfortunately for the horizontal trees, one reader made the 
surprising discovery that the picture, if turned sideways, might be 
seen to represent “trees on a point of land projecting into a body 
of water in which both land and trees are reflected.” The great 
Blaussen is robbed of a valuable piece of evidence. 


A New York paper recently advertised :— 
THE 
BONNIE BRIER BUSI 
Scorci’ WHISKEY, 
The finest possible quality, very old. 

Price $1.75 per bottle. 
How, we wonder, does the Rev. John Watson like this? And 
when may we expect the “ Little Minister” brand? 


At Covent Garden it is curious to see how popular demands are 
elbowing the older Italian school of opera out of the bills ; for, since 
the opening night, Wagner has reigned almost absolutely supreme, 
and the season so far might not inaptly be called a Wagnerian festi- 
val. Whether “ Die Meistersinger” and “ Tristan” will ever become 
worn out is a question which the present generation will hardly be 
called upon to decide. If ever the cry of “too much Wagner” is 
raised, it will not fall upon inattentive ears. In the past, some 
sections of opera-goers have not failed to ask for as much Wagner 
as possible ; and “ Die Meistersinger,” instead of being mounted for 
a single performance as a Jone douche at the end of the season, is 
now a stock piece at Covent Garden. And the same seems to 
apply to ** Tristan.” 


Happy Soho! A book on “Two Centuries of Soho,” which has 
just been published, tells us that some scions of the French 
nobility are still found keeping shops in that queer bit of London, 
One descendant of the Protestant refugees who settled in Soho 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes is Mr. Breun, print- 
seller. A brother of one of his ancestors was the celebrated 
Protestant Chancellor of France, Michel de lHépital, who 
originated the Edict of Nantes. The present head of the family 
could claim the following titles:—‘ Duc de Vitry, Marquis 
de Vitry, de PHépital, Choisy, Chateauneuf-sur-Cher, Viscomte 
@Omer; Baron de Choisy-aux-Loges ; de Montigny; Lacoup 
de Comtraville Crévecceur en Brie et Alleneux en Palluel ; Seigneur 
de Montignon et d’Ozouer-le-Vogis.” With all these to choose 
from, it is a pity that he should remain plain Mr. Breun. 


Mr. Athelstan Riley was mistaken, it would appear, in his con- 
frdent assertion that the “ Three Hours” service was the invention 
of Alfonso Messia, a Jesuit, who died in 1732. At the City church 
of St. Margaret, Lothbury, there was an ancient benefaction—dating 
from soon after the Reformation —providing a sum to be paid to 
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the Rector for preaching the Three Hours before the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company. This seems to indicate that the service is 
neither of modern origin nor exclusively Roman. 


The following advertisement, to be seen in Leipzig, shows, 
somewhat ludicrously, the German’s taste for the Auslandische :— 


Prince of Wales Bar. 


Rendezvous der fashionablen Welt. 
Specialitét : Amerikanische Drinks. 


Young France evidently believes that blood is thicker than 
water, to judge from the telegram sent by the scholars of the 
Ecole des Chartes to the pupils of the Madrid School of Diplomacy, 
which was as follows :—“ The scholars of the Ecole Nationale des 
Chartes, conscious of the past honour and glory in which the 
French and Spanish people have so often been able to appreciate 
their mutual bravery, testify their solidarity with their Latin 
brothers, condemn the dishonesty of the attacks of which they are 
the object, affirm their sympathy with the noble Spanish people, 
and recognise in the students of the Madrid superior School of 
Diplomacy the depositories of Spanish traditions.” Naturally this 
provoked a suitable reply to “the noble French people, with whom 
so many ties of race unite us, and ought to bind us in the future.” 


George Brandes, in the Neue Freie Presse, gives some interest- 
ing particulars about Heinrich Heine and the composers of his 
songs. According to him, the number of compositions to his 
poems amounts to 3,000, the finest being from the pens of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, Robert Franz, and Rubinstein ; 
after him comes Goethe, with about 1,700. “Du bist wie eine 
Blume” has been set to music by not less than 160 different com- 
posers. Two of Heine’s 83 times each—namely, “Ich hab’ im 
Traum geweinet,” and “ Leise zieht durch mein Gemiit”; the next 
in order is “Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam” with 73, and, lastly, 
the “ Loreley” 37 times. 


Melbourne is in sackcloth and ashes and Sydney is in un- 
wholesome glee. It is all because of “Commandant” Bcoth. 
Melbourne’s magnificence he admires, but he has been telling the 
citizens that the bulk o them are given over to “idolatry worse 
than the idolatry of the Athenians, sporting, gambling, lust, crime, 
chicanery, death, doom, and perdition.” Now, argue the Sydney 
papers with terrible effect, how could such a Sodom as that be 
made the home of the federal power? And Melbourne seems bound 
to lose the coveted distinction. 


It is unwise to set limits to the possibilities of enterprise when 
in the hands of such British pioneers as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. The latest from Montreal is the intimation 
that a continental service is about to be begun to cross the conti- 
nent from Montreal to Vancouver in 100 hours. Given trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific-Australasian services of like efficiency 
and Canada would at once take her proper place as a half-way 
house of Empire. 


What is the surface drift of the English Channel? Mr. 
Walter Garstang has been endeavouring to discover this by 
means of some most ingenious experiments. A large number of 
ordinary soda-water bottles, each weighted with shot to ensure its 
floating vertically, and containing a stamped, directed, and 
numbered post-card, were placed in the sea, most of them in the 
vicinity of the Eddystone Lighthouse. The majority got stranded 
along the whole length of the coast-line of the English Channel ; 
but others weathered the Straits of Dover, eventually finding 
haven on the shores of Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
even Norway ; a few were found in Barnstaple Bay or on the 
West coast of Wales and Scotland, while one travelled as far 
northward as the Isle of Colonsay in the Firth of Lorne. 


The Society of Arts Albert Medal has been awarded to 
Professor Robert Bunsen, of Heidelberg, “in recogaition of his 
numerous and most valuable applications of chemistry.and physics 
to the arts and to manufactures.” 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, Ltd. 


Heap OFFICE: 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital - = - = 
Subscribed Capital = = = = 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD WEBB, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES DALISON ALEXANDER, Esy., of Messrs. Alexander, Fletcher & Co. 


HERBERT E. M. DAVIES, Esq., Chairman of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited. 

AUGUSTUS DURANT, Esa. (of Messrs. A. Durant & Co.). 

Right Hon. LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.1., G.C.I.E. (Chairman of Rhodesia Agency, 
Limited). 

Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. 

THOMAS RUDD, Esq., Director of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited. 

WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National Discount 
Company, Limited. 

BANKERS. 


THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & CO., Limited. 
PARR’S BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE BANK, Limited 
(Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cape Town, Bulawayo, Claremont, Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), 
Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, King William’s 
Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

AGENCY IN AMERICA—New York. 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, and all descriptions of Banking 
Business connected with South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascertained on 
application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 


Established 1879. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to'1877. 
Subscribed Capital = = = = 
In 84,000 Shares of £18 15s. each. 


Paid-up £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Heap OrFice : 1133 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES. 


CAPE COLONY: Aliwal North, Cape Town, Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, 
Kimberley, King William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Fort Elizabeth, Queenstown. 


NATAL: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. 
RHODESIA: Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. 
TRANSVAAL: Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. 


ORANGE FREE STATE: Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. 


EAST AFRICA: Beira, Lourengo Marques. 


£1,575,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


A. BARSDORF, Esq. OWEN R. DUNELL, Esq. 


W. FLEMING BLAINE, Esq. A. A. FRASER, Esq. 
A. CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., M.P. ROCHFORT MAGUIRE, Esq. 


JOHN YOUNG, Esq. 
GENERAL ManaGeEr (Resident at Cape Town), JAMES SIMPSON. 
Secretary: R. G. DAVIS. 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C. 
THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, Lothbury, E.C. 
In Scortanp—THE BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
In IRELAND—THE PROVINCIAL BANK OF IRELAND. 





Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. 

Bills purchased and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted with Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of 
Africa. Remittances made by Telegraph. 

The Purchase and Sale undertaken of Colonial Government and other Securities. 


Deposits received for one, two, or three years at rates which may be ascertained on 
application. 
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FINANCE 


A CURSE OF BRITISH COMMERCE 


‘* PRATE not to me of new markets, open doors, or ‘ made 
in Germany.’ Far be it from me to deny to these things 
their legitimate place in our economic problems. But if 
you wish to grasp the position of British business you 
must understand that if it be really deteriorating it is so 
chiefly because the system of personal responsibility, which 
made it and so long kept it great, is gone; that if our 
trade does not expand as much as we could wish, it does 
not expand because it is no longer maintained by the con- 
stant personal care and energy which is the primary con- 
dition for commercial success.” 

With these words, written by Mr. Van Oss in the 
May Nineteenth Century, we are entirely at one. Mr. Van 
Oss deals in the article from which we have quoted with a 
subject which has already received attention in these 
columns—namely, company-promoting. It is high time 
that a broad view was taken of the whole effect of the 
rapid growth in the number of limited liability companies 
upon our national commercial life. 

That the law of limited liability has its uses goes with- 
out saying. With its establishment in 1862 it became 
possible to undertake enterprises by the joint combination 
of capital which it would have been impossible to attempt 
formerly ; in fact, the passing of the law was in itself, we 
freely admit, an immense stimulus to enterprise of mani- 
fold forms. 

It is not the use but the abuse of the original idea from 
which limited liability sprung which in our judgment has 
become a paramount evil at the present time, eating its 
way to the very heart of our commercial interests. 

We have so recently discussed the innumerable ways 
in which the system of limited liability companies is 
abused by the company-promoter in directly swindling the 
credulous public by foisting upon them at an opportune 
moment either worthless projects or projects so heavily 
capitalised as to make them worthless, from the money- 
making point of view, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
that side of the question now. That millions of hard-earned 
money have been absolutely thrown away on projects of 
this kind during the last twenty years statistics furnish 
abundant evidence ; while the machinery—involved as it is 
with Stock Exchange cliques—for setting in motion this 
process of sapping the nation’s earnings is becoming more 
perfectly constructed every day. 

But, putting aside for the moment the question of the 
money absolutely squandered on worthless ventures, and 
even going so far as to consider only those instances 
where the undertakings ‘‘ floated” are dona fide in intent, 
at least, and the case against the overgrowth of limited 
liability companies is not a whit the less strong, nor the 
facts less alarming, though they may be more hidden and 
slower in revealing their effects. 

It promises soon to become the exception in this 
country to find any business of size or importance which 
has not been converted into a limited company. Why is 
this; and, further, how does it constitute a nationab 
danger? 

One reason doubtless why the limited company idea 
has grown in favour is that under that system the same 
amount of profits may be secured as in a private under- 
taking, while in the case of losses all personal respon- 
sibility is evaded. 

Again, the system is a perfect Godsend to those 
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wishful to dispose of businesses making an insufficient 
return to the original owner, it being possible to sell at 
a price far above that which would be paid by an indi- 
vidual purchaser.* 

The danger involved to our best commercial interests 
by the modern ‘‘ boom” of company-promoting and con- 
version of private businesses into limited companies is 
becoming increasingly evident. 

In the place of former proprietors whose very existence 
depended upon the zeal and energy expended in building 
up and making a reputation for their business, we have 
the managing director, a creature merely responsible for 
securing such dividends as may be possible and in a 
manner probably least calculated to enhance the firm’s 
permanent reputation in the eyes either of the public here 
or abroad. It is said of one large firm engaged in making 
staple goods of a world-wide reputation, that soon after 
its conversion into a limited company the quality of the 
goods forthwith declined, and although profits increased 
for a time, the reputation commenced to decay. What is 
true in one single instance is only too true in thousands of 
others, and in the sense of our reputation for first-class 
workmanship, the substitution of the limited liability com- 
pany with its directorate machinery in place of flesh and 
blood proprietorship is working with deadly effect. 

Space forbids the mention of many other directions in 
which this evil is working with like results. One more must 
suffice. The commercial morality of the country is being 
steadily lowered by the many provisions contained in the 
law of ‘limited liability ” all tending towards that end, while 
the old saying that ‘“‘corporations have no souls to be 
damned” would seem to apply with only too much force 
to the methods on which business transactions are carried 
on under the system of limited companies. Men who in 
their personal transactions pride themselves upon their 
integrity and uprightness cease to regard these virtues as 
consistent with their directorial duties, and business prac- 
tices which might not be indulged in as an individual may 
be freely committed under the guise of a company. 

For all this substitution of sharp practice, over-trading, 
cheapening of labour, and lowering of the standard of high- 
class work as fostered by the overgrown system of limited 
liability companies, in place of the old fersonnel synony- 
mous with uprightness and thoroughness in British 
commerce and manufactures, a day of reckoning is 
coming. 

Do not let it be urged that this system of company- 
promoting has at least increased our reputation as finan- 
ciers and handlers of money. That money has poured 
into this country because such adequate use could be 
found for it in the directions we have indicated is true 
enough. That up to a certain point the field for such 
employment of capital was both legitimate and advisable 
is also true; but in the gigantic abuse of a law containing 
Within it the elements of good, the nation is in danger of 
hanging a very millstone about its neck. 


i < The problem, of course, works out thus. A has a business to sell on 
Which the profits annually amount to £5,000. B, an individual purchaser, con- 
Siders that, allowing for his time and energy to be expended in the capacity of 
Proprietor, he must obtain at least 15 per cent. on his capital, and accordingly 
offers about £35,000. C, however, is the public wishful to employ money to 
yield about 6 per cent. interest, and having to employ no energy or time in 
the concern. Accordingly C may be and is often willing to pay nearly three 
umes as much as B for the business, It must not be supposed, however, that 
A is the gainer by the whole of this difference, a great part of which is usually 
Secured by the company-promoter for his efforts in bringing A and C together 
through the medium of the prospectus, &c, 
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THE FINANCIAL HORIZON 


LOMBARD STREET has made up its mind that the financial out- 
look is becoming clearer, and that for the moment at least a 
period of easy money may be looked for. Japan, it is urged, has 
now been paid her twelve millions odd, and all that remains 
is the spending of it by the Japanese Government—a process 
which, of course, goes to increase market supplies of cash. True 
a war is actually raging between two civilised countries ; but, in 
the case of the larger and more influential of those countries, the 
Money Market, so far from being disturbed, is in a position of 
ease and strength. Gold, moreover, continues to pour into the 
Bank of England, and a further fall in the Bank rate to 3 per cent. 
is an immediate possibility. 


Against these views, so far as the zmediate future is con- 
cerned, there is little to be said, and it is, therefore, easy enough 
to comprehend that, day to day, loans and short discount rates 
should have fallen materially. It is when the financial horizon is 
viewed to a further extent that in our judgment the outlook is less 
certain in the direction of ease. Wheat is now standing at a 
phenomenally high price. Presently it will have to be paid for. 
India promises to be a large borrower ere long, and China—as 
we pointed out last week—will absorb much of any surplus 
capital we may have to spare. All this, moreover, presupposes 
peace and a speedy termination of the Spanish-American war, 
which, if prolonged, must involve, sooner or later, the issue of 
large loans by the United States Government. With the issue of 
such loans the present ease in the New York Money Market 
would disappear more quickly than may now appear possible. 


The inflow of gold to the Bank, the cheapness of money, and 
the absence of political speeches (no one pays any attention to 
President Kruger) have given fresh heart to the Stock Exchange, 
and the tone of markets has been good throughout the week. 
Apart, however, from a few investment purchases of first-class 
stocks, and some renewal of speculation in the American Market, 
business—so far as the public is concerned—remains ata standstill. 


Quite the feature of the past weck’s business on the Stock 
Exchange has been the pronounced recovery in Brazilian securities. 
Although the final details are not yet formally announced, there is 
little doubt that the main points have already been settled between 
the Brazilian Government representative in this country and a 
leading financial house. Expressed briefly, this arrangement will 
probably be found to provide for a loan based specially upon the 
security of the Customs, while interest on the present debt will be 
funded for something like three years. Considering the impossible 
position at which Brazilian finance has arrived, the arrangement is 
a distinctly desirable one. 


As everyone knows, the trouble centres at the moment 
around the question of the exchange, which a week ago was 
as low as 544d. per milreis. Much of the recent depreciation 
may, of course, be traced to the conditions of commerce and the 
poorness of the last coffee crop; but on so narrow an exchange 
market as the Brazilian, the effect of the constant Government 
remittances to meet the interest payable in this country is a para- 
mount factor. The relief which will be given by removing this 
factor for a few years from the market can scarcely be over- 
estimated : on the mere report of such a possibility the exchange 
has already risen to 6,,¢. And the relief to the Brazilian 
Government will be fully as great, for .by employing a large 
portion of these savings in the destruction of the redundant 
paper currency, the financial position of the country and the 
condition of the exchange should become sufficiently improved 
to warrant the strongest hopes that within a few years a difficult 
“corner” will be turned in Brazil’s financial history, making quite 
possible the permanent resumption of cash payments. 


With commendable enterprise, the editor of the Bankers’ 
Magazine has secured permission to reproduce a photograph of the 
largest cheque in the world—namely, that for £11,008,857 16s. 9@.— 
paid on the 7th inst. by China to Japan as the final instalment of 
the war indemnity. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
“SMART FOR SMART'S SAKE” 


Ir is no news that affected admiration is a common vice 
of the age. Half the hysterical paans sung in honour 
of Robert Louis Stevenson are obvi- 
ously as insincere as they are unintel- 
ligent. Admit that you have never read 
a play of Maeterlinck’s, and you are regarded with sus- 
picion. Own that you find ‘‘ The Egoist” extremely 
fatiguing, and you betray the base and grovelling nature 
of your mind. Close observers have probably noticed 
that it is the dullest of their acquaintance who feign the 
highest rapture about ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues,” and exto: 
most loudly the pertness, or the brilliance, of their repartee. 
This last-named work, it is true, has the strong recom- 
mendation of being believed (rightly or wrongly) to afford 
a glimpse of how people behave themselves in the very 
Best Society. It is, in short, a handbook at once of 
etiquette and of polite conversation. But the capital 
excellence which it possesses, in common with the novels 
of Mr. Meredith, is that of being mighty tough reading. 
Persons of mean capacity have no difficulty in following 
‘Guy Mannering ” or ‘‘ Emma” or ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
To peruse these works is a mere pleasure. There is 
positively no merit in reading them through two or 
three times a year. But to follow Mr. Meredith's trains 
of thought or to catch the zwances of Lady Dolly 
Mickleham’s meaning—/woc opus, hic labor est. Brains 
and industry are required for that job. This par- 
ticular form of affectation would be no worse than any 
other but for its bad effect on our young geniuses. It 
turns their heads, and directs them to the wrong models. 
If they advertised like actors, or like coddam-players in 
the Sporting Life (and why should the poor fellows not ?), 
they would say :—‘‘ Bill Bumshus, B.A. Oxon., hearing 
so much of Geo. Meredith, Esq., as a contortionist of his 
mother-tongue, is willing tc make a match with him for 
#10-per-thousand words a side. Man and money ready 
at the Bookman office, Tuesday next, at three p.m. sharp.” 


Hysterics and our 
Young Geniuses 


It is upon the result of some such disastrous competi- 
tion that Mr. Benjamin Swift seems to have staked his 
__. prospects of success in literature. I make 

om gag oO bold to select him as an awful warning— 
Awful Warning ” 19 the first place, because he has been 
puffed in a section of the Press as indus- 

triously as if he had been a Free Kirk minister ; in the 
second place, because his extravagances, though out- 
rageous, are typical ; and, in the third place, because with 
a vigorous effort he might yet be plucked from the burn- 
ing. Mr. Swift’s latest work, ‘‘ The Destroyer,” need not 
be discussed in detail. It was reviewed in last week’s 
OUTLOOK, and whether it received more or less than 
justice has no bearing upon the present point. I am 
bound to admit that in Mr. Swift’s characters I recognise 
no ingredient of human nature, and that for me their 
sayings and doings are wholly destitute of interest as of 
charm.’ But what I am now concerned with is Mr. Swift’s 
style, and what (like Miss Rosa Dartle) I want to knowis, 
Can any rational defence be offered for its eccentricities 
and contortions ? Why should anyone take the pains to 
be so affected, so repulsive, so obscure? There are, 
keh! strange moments in this life, as Mr. Swift sagely 
temarked in a former work ; but there are, hi, you there! 
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Keep orf the grass! far stranger moments in Mr, 
Swift’s pages. If beneath this monstrous bulk of epileptic 
English there lurked shrewd observation of life, or the 
unmistakable sparkle of true humour, Mr. Swift might be 
dismissed from the bar with a severe admonition. But he 
can plead no such extenuating circumstances, and this is 
his third offence. He deserves, at the very least, to be 
bound over to make no epigrams for the remainder of his 
life ; for, in truth, as Mr. Gilead P. Beck once observed, 
‘**T guess this book would read better upsy down!” 


The risks of a far-fetched and laboured style will, no 
doubt, be more readily admitted in the case of tales of ad- 
venture and action than in other branches 

From Mr. Capes of Jiterature. Mr. Stevenson’s orna- 
to Sir Walter ‘ es * 

ments were rich, exquisite, and genuine: 
not showy trash like Mr. Swift's. Yet, with his unerring 
instinct for the appropriate, he took care that ‘ Kid- 
napped ” should be much less heavily loaded with such 
trappings of speech than ‘‘ Prince Otto.” It is distressing, 
on the contrary, to note how much Mr. Capes'’s ‘‘ Lake of 
Wine”--a highly promising and readable romance— 
would be improved by an unsparing excision of its 
choicest and most precious passages. To be brought up 
short by some villainous conceit of language in the swing 
of an exciting episode is what nobody likes. I do not 
suggest that everyone should choose, say, Mr. Rider 
Haggard for an exemplar. His style is not exactly blame- 
less, being something too reminiscent of middle-Victorian 
reporting. In such wise, we may assume, scribbled 
the gentlemen, not very neat about the cuffs and buttons, 
who wrote on tissue paper with ravenous little pens in the 
fifties and ’sixties. But even ‘‘ She” is a safer model for 
most than ‘‘ Harry Richmond,” and many a modern novel 
tempts one to sigh for a volume of Trollope’s slovenly 
‘Cand then’s” (his favourite method of connecting two 
paragraphs), or of Mrs. Oliphant's loose-hung sentences 
and frail grammar. The truth is that we have all heard a 
deal too much about Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘ languid, in- 
articulate twaddle.” The Magician may have been long- 
winded, he may have been prosy, he may have had a 
thousand other defects. But he is a/ways delightful. He 
tells a plain tale in a plain way. He taught his contem- 
poraries a fluent, even, and agreeable style—neithet stilted 
on the one hand, nor colloquial on the other—which the 
novelists of to-day have never been able to recover. I 
fear that Stevenson’s remarks on a memorable sentence in 
‘*Guy Mannering” have always struck me as the very 
excess of excessive niceness. To consider as he did is 
surely to consider too curiously. You may ransack cur- 
rent fiction through and through without hitting upon a 
descriptive passage superior to Scott at his third-best, or 
comparable as a piece of writing to the opening chapter 
of ‘‘ Bleak House.” 


If by his contorted methods Mr. Swift could turn out 
characters like old Mel. Harrington, we should have no 
The Old need tocomplain. But he only succeeds A 
hence resenting a group of lunatics with out-ol- 
Siena Boned sage Ss cal not merely a group 
of lunatics, but of thoroughly vague and ill-discriminated 
lunatics. As for dialogue—notoriously a stumbling-block 
to many a novelist—the baldest of commonplace were better 
than jerky balderdash or spurious epigrams, which need 
eking out with smirks and winks and grimaces. I am not 
forgetful of the sins committed in the name of dialogue by 
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a former generation. Nor amI rash enough to contend 
that the novelist or the playwright should reproduce with 
absolute fidelity the twaddle of daily life. But I can point 
to one living novelist, at least, who, by a happy convention, 
makes his dialogue at once natural and lively—Mr. Norris ; 
and if the choice must be made, I vote for the old-fashioned 
brand in preference to the modern tap. ‘‘ ‘No, no, Rash- 
leigh,’ said Miss Vernon ; ‘ dismiss from your company the 
false archimage Dissimulation, and it will better ensure 
your free access to our classical consultations.’” Such 
was the language of that ‘‘ beautiful and interesting crea- 
ture”; yet, after all, it is more credible that she spoke 
thus, than that she should have snubbed her scoundrelly 
cousin by darting grimmest defiance from swimming orbs 
or by calling up temptingest pout-dimples to reddest lips 
in the intervals of two pages of incoherent ejaculation. 
But to name Miss Vernon in the same breath with the 
minxes produced in the ‘‘ introspective” and ‘‘ psycho- 
logical” line of business is flat blasphemy. 

Side by side with this tendency to affectation and 
preciousness in literature there has, curiously enough, 
existed a tendency to straightforwardness and plain 
speaking in journalism. The leader-writers of a certain 
section of the Press, indeed, still write what they probably 
think fine English, now and then; but descriptive and 
reporting work (except from the seat of war) is better done 
than it used to be. That indescribable manner in which 
poor Mr. Sala took all a parent’s pride (one recalls almost 
with a tear its ‘‘ olfactory organs,” and ‘‘equine quad- 
rupeds,” and ‘‘succulent bivalves”) has all but passed 
away ; and its place has been taken by sound, vigorous, 
manly writing, like that of Mr. Steevens. In literature, 
matters may possibly adjust themselves in time. Men 
probably get tired of trying to be obscure in a roundabout 
way, and prefer to be obscure in their own natural manner. 
It is just about ten years since the last great wave of 
“style” overflowed a portion of the literary world. Its 
effects have been far from wholly deleterious; but in its 
retreat it leaves a number of exceedingly curious objects 
onthe shore. ‘* Art for Art’s sake” is a maxim which has 
done aniexcellent day’s work. It was an excellent stick 
with which to beat a number of stupid people about the 
head, and it has practically killed the crazy notion that 
moral excellence is an indispensable condition of artistic 
achievement in Paint or Literature. But ‘‘ Smart for 
Smart’s sake”? No, no! 

J. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


A LATTER-DAY GOLDSMITH 


“W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter.” By Freeman: Wills. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. Ios. 6d. 


IT seems generally conceded among those to whom the London 
of contemporary literary men, playwrights, and Bohemians is 
more than an expression, that there never was a better fellow than 
W. G. Wills. Thousands know about the man who have but a 
scant acquaintance with his works. Wills was not, thank good- 
ness, the last of the Bohemians—face his biographer. If that 
noble name is taken in vain by impostors of both sexes, there are 
still some of us who may claim it as proudly and justly as the 
author of the “Religio Medici” dared arrogate to himself the 
name of Christian. We are tubbing Bohemians; the order of 
the Bath conferred upon us in very early days and confirmed at 
school clings to us even by the waters of Prague. But we are 
Bohemians still. 

Yet Wills, if not the last, was the most famous Bohemian in 
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his generation. Like Goldsmith, he came upon the town out of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was “wild and witty” like Goldsmith 
in Thackeray’s description. How kind he was and how—not vain, 
but—sensitive, and how struggling, sometimes “ rolling,” as when 
summoned to Windsor, and sometimes penniless and hungry, but 
always, in wealth or want, the patron and parent of a crew of 
spongers—is it not all recorded in the table-talk of his contem- 
poraries, and are not some of the spongers extant and visible to 
this hour? 

Yes; he was “an Oliver Goldsmith born a century too 


late.” He came into this world in January 1828. His 
father was, at first, a man of means, and shared with 
an insane brother in an estate called Annalea. But the 


brother—it sounds incredible—being unhappily at large, con- 
trived to raise £30,000 on the estate and disappear in the 
direction of America. So Wills senior became a curate in 
Kilkenny. Here Willie, the son, grew up at Suirville, in “a tall, 
haunted-looking building, which rocked to the storms that raced 
down the wild reaches of the Suir.” While quite a little child he 
began to make verses, and melancholy Irish tunes to which he 
sang the verses. Going to Trinity, he devoted all the time he 
could spare from the study of painting to the neglect of his proper 
studies. He got the Vice Chancellors Prize for English Verse, 
but otherwise his academic career resembled that of the immortal 
Frank Webber, though he was imaginative, as Webber was not, 
and would sometimes “jump cut of bed in a state of nervous 
excitement.” 

Wills’s first adult working years were spent in Dublin, in that 
delightful society of Plunkets, Greenes, Burkes, and other familiar 
names, which even a visitor learns to think of as so many blood rela- 
tions. Therehe painted and wrote. In 1862 he came to London, 
and took rooms with his friend Humphreys in Clifford’s Inn. He 
had no money and no friends ; often he went to bed supperless, 
and got up unbreakfasted. His first friend and visitor was one 
whose right hand is not suffered to know what his left hand does 
in deeds and words of kindness. It was Mr. Joseph Knight. 
“ Shortly after they became acquainted Mr. Knight went to call 
upon him at Clifford’s Inn, and had an intuition that his friend 
was hungry. He asked him to come and have dinner with him at 
Carr’s restaurant, and the great readiness with which he consented 
showed Mr. Knight that he had made a shrewd guess.” Wills, 
the story goes on, said nothing at the time ; but four years after he 
said to a common friend, “ There’s the man who gave me a dinner 
when I hadn’t one.” Mr. Knight is still giving dinners and kind- 
ness in a hundred ways to those who want it—vir doctissimus 
et dilectissimus. And presently, through this medium, Wills had 
other friends—Swinburne and Rossetti, Ford Madox Browne, 
Herman Vezin, William Morris, all the old set which met at Dr. 
Marston’s Sunday evening parties. 


In this literary coterie Wills has been described as slovenly in his 
dress, with a pipe sticking out of one pocket and a roll of manuscript 
from the other, and, generally speaking, with a smudge of charcoal 
or daub of colour, like an American Indian’s warpaint, across his 
face, but wearing, nevertheless, the unmistakable air of a gentleman, 


It was Mr. Herman Vezin who drew Wills to playwriting, as 
in like manner he “ discovered” James Albery. One consequence 
was “A Man and his Shadow,” adapted from a play of Von 
Holtei. It was not a success, although it was afterwards the germ 
of “ The Man o’ Airlie” ; but it made a beginning, and Wills used 
to point to Mr. Vezin as the “ man who first opened the door of 
fame to me.” Remark the innocent heart of the speaker! Mean- 
while he wrote stories, and earned about 200/. a year. The spur 
he needed came from his old home when his father died in 
1868 :— 


After the funeral my brother carried off his mother to Dublin and 
there took a house for her. He engaged the house entirely on his 
own responsibility, undertaking to meet all expenses, although 
hitherto he had earned only enough for his own small personal out- 
lay ; and leaving her there, he went back to London to make an 
income for her. From that hour he supported her in comfort for the 
twenty years of her widowhood, and the cheque never failed to come 
in good time to meet every expense of her little household. 
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Here was the root of his success. As he lay dying years after, 
his brother heard Wills say, “ Well! mother never wanted.” In 
London he now found plenty of employment in painting, and his 
pastels caught the eye of great personages. The Queen once 
invited him to Osborne to undertake some work, and the good 
fellow sent a reply regretting that a previous engagement pre- 
vented him accepting Her Majesty’s kind invitation. A peremptory 
telegram brought him hot-foot to Osborne, where he stayed a month 
painting the Royal children. Princess Louise, too, was especially 
kind to Wills, taking lessons from him and accepting the un- 
tidiness of his studio with her characteristic grace and humour. 
In 1867 came “The Man o’ Airlie,” praised by Mr. G. H. 
Lewes in the Sfectator. Mr. Lewes’s eulogy of Mr. Vezin im- 
presses one with a sense of the ironic future which leaves Mr. 
Vezin without a theatre and exalts Sir Henry Irving. In 1872 
came “Charles I.,” and from that hour to his appointment as 
tame dramatist at the Lyceum, Wills’s path was easy and 
successful. Ladies sought to be introduced to him as to “ the first 
dramatist of the age,” and the theatrical profession at large was 
of like mind with the Edinburgh audience which asked on a 
famous occasion, “ Whaur’s yer Wullie Shakspeare noo?” Miss 
Ellen Terry’s enthusiasm overflowed in the following epistle :— 


I’ve justreturned from our last rehearsal of Charles I.—and, coming 
along in my carriage, have been reading the last act, and I can’t help 
writing to thank you and bless you for having written these last five 
pages. Never, ever has anything more beautiful been written in 
English—I know no other language. They are perfection—and I— 
often as I’ve acted with Henry Irving in the play, am all melted at 
reading it again. An immortality for you, for this alone. God bless 
you! Yours, with intense appreciation.—E. T. 


Was Mr. W. G. Wills among the immortals? Do not let us 
press the question too closely. Miss Terry’s letter, we may be 
sure, gave a good and sensitive man a happy night, and one loves 
her for it. It is certain that Mr. Wills gave the “artists” who 
appeared in his plays and the public which thronged to hear them 
quite as much art and poetry as they were fit to appreciate. A 
review of his blameless life is hardly the place wherein to consider 
Mr. Wills’s place in literature. Mr. Freeman Wills writes of 
his brother with a generous and confident enthusiasm, which 
disarms criticism. Possibly the author of “Charles I.” and of 
“ Olivia” was more conspicuous as a playwright than as a poet ; 
but his gifts of poetry and drama were sufficiently various and 
remarkable, and he had a poet’s heartand temperament. Some of 
his songs were charming and are classics in their way—the mirthful 
and the melancholy as well, according to the genius of the Celt, 
their singer. “I'll sing thee songs of Araby” was worthy of a 
countryman of the delightful spirit who gave us “Oft in the 
Stilly Night” and “Silent O Moyle.” These verses tug at the 
breast of Scot or Saxon who has a drop of Irish blood in his veins, 
and we remember some verses written by Mr. Wills on his first 
great success to the sister who had not lived to see it. They took 
you by the throat, these vorses. 

In April 1887 Mrs. Wills, the mother, died. Her son began 
from that hour to fade slowly out of life. He had lost his spur to 
work, and then he seemed to lose the power. In 1891 his earnings 
were just £200. He put his house in orders He held certain 
rights in his plays in order to provide an annuity for his mother’s 
old servant. He went into Guy’s Hospital, sick of jaundice, and 
with no heart to be better. He lay dying in perfect cheerfulness 
of courage. Lord Rathmore (Mr. David Plunket), his cousin, came 
to see him, and he showed that visitor a laudatory review of 
one of his old plays, then reproduced at Manchester, boyishly 
pleased with the praise, and then bade him see how the winter sun 
laid bright ladders “ from each window across the long ward.” In 
the early hours of December 13, 1891, he died. Good at many 
things, but best of all at being good, he had attained this also, to 
be at rest from a life which had made other people happier. 
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MIRABEAU 


By P. F. Willert, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


“THE compound name coined for him,’ says Mr. Willert of 
Mirabeau, “after his own fashion by Macaulay— Wilkes-Chatham— 
is by itself worth the whole of Carlyle’s fanciful rhapsody.” From 
this sentence of his Preface it may be gathered that the biographer 
does not follow the system, frequently adopted by those who deal 
with the French Revolutionary personages, of consciously or un- 
consciously paraphrasing Carlyle’s account. But Mr. Willert’s 
sketch of this man with the face “ swart, prodigious, patched with 
foul moles and eye-offending marks” is none the less interesting 
for this. He gives a vivid picture of Mirabeau, son of the “ Friend 
of Humanity,” whose pride of birth was so great that his son 
attributed to him the boast that the only blot on his scutcheon was 
an intermarriage with the Medici. His mother was described by 
her husband (in a letter to a daughter) as “always in extremes, 
sulkily morose or petulantly loquacious, indolent, slatternly, without 
modesty or decency.” His upbringing, too, was such that, “even 
had Gabriel Honoré de Riqueti been born a docile child of gentle 
temper and with little original corruption of nature, it would have 
been sanguine to augur much good from an education carried on 
under such conditions.” His father passed many contradictory 
verdicts on him, but more often of an uncomplimentary nature. 


Here, for instance, is one written when Gabriel Honoré was about 
ten :— 


“ Mirabeau.” 


“ Foreign Statesmen” 
Series. 


He is one whom you may call ill-born, who hitherto promises to 
become nothing but a madman; almost invariably maniac, with all 
the vile qualities of the maternal stock into the bargain. As he has 
a great many masters, and all from the confessor to his playfellows 
are so many reporters to me, I see the nature of the beast, and do 
not think we shall ever make anything of him. 


Mirabeau at seventeen went far to justify his father’s descrip- 
tions of him. Entering the army under the Marquis de St. Lambert, 
he soon got into difficulties of all kinds, and was finally imprisoned 
on the island of Rhé ; but at the end of six-months was allowed to 
join an expedition against Corsica, where he acquitted himself 
well. And in 1771 we find his father writing: “My son now 
deserves my confidence. He is a very demon for performing 
impossibilities.” We are reminded, as Mr. Willert says, of Mira- 
beau’s remark: “Impossible! Never let me hear that foolish 
word.” His marriage, however, with the chief heiress of Provence, 
Mdlle. de Marignane, was a signal failure, and his misdeeds 
brought on him some years of compulsory confinement, diversified 
only by a /iazson with Madame Sophie de Monnier, which was 
distinctly less creditable to Mirabeau than to her, for she was at 
least unselfish in her love. In such affairs the weaknes$' of his. 
character particularly showed. ‘“Licentiousness carried to the 
verge of erotic mania,” says Mr. Willert, “was the vice which 
proved the curse of Mirabeau, which blunted his sense of honour, 
and degraded, though it could not dull, his powerful intellect. This 
failing of the great tribune may be explained, perhaps even pitied, 
as a hereditary taint. His father’s youth was exceptionally dis- 
solute, even for the eighteenth century.” The “Friend of 
Humanity” was none the kinder to his son’s infirmity for that. 

But it would take too long to follow Mirabeau’s career up to 
and through his period of splendour. Death-beds are often taken 
to indicate much about the dying man’s nature. This is what Mr. 
Willert says of Mirabeau’s :— 


No one, as Talleyrand remarked, ever dramatised his death more 
than Mirabeau, or was more sustained during his last hours by the 
exciting consciousness of playing a part before a vast and sympathetic 
audience. And yet no one was ever more the same man to the last 
instant than he; for the habit of posing, of arranging all he said and 
did, of draping his virtues and even his vices for effect, had become 
second nature. Surely no unearthly phantasms danced, as Carlyle 
imagines, their torch dance round his soul. His intellect, except 
during some intervals of delirium, remained as calm and unclouded 
as ever in the tribune of the Assembly. 


When his death was made public, “grief and consternation 
were almost universal. No prince or king was ever so generally 
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lamented by all classes and by all parties.” Three years later his 
uncoffined remains were cast out from the Pantheon to make room 
for Marat, and to mingle with the nameless mould in some corner of 
a desecrated graveyard. His hold on the people was not lasting, 
and it is emphatically true that, as a Parisian journalist said on 
the day of his funeral: “Not the least of Mirabeau’s talents was 
the gift of doing everything in season. He has given a proof of 
this at the last. He could not have chosen a better time to die.” 

Mr. Willert has contributed a very readable volume to this useful 
series of “ Foreign Statesmen.” 


YARNS OF A MIDSHIPMAN 


“A Middy’s Recollections, 1853-1860.” By Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Victor Alexander Montagu. London: A. & C. Black. 
6s. 


SURELY no naval officers had more exciting introductions to their 
profession than those who entered the navy in the early fifties. 
Many of our most distinguished flag officers, both on the active 
and retired lists, have seen no war service of much account since 
the termination of the Indian Mutiny. Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Harry Keppel, the Earl of Clanwilliam, Sir Algernon Lyons, Sir 
Nowell Salmon, Sir Michael Culme Seymour, the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, and a host of other officers have 
not smelt powder in actual warfare on a grand scale for forty years 
orso. It has been in this wise with Admiral Montagu. Born in 
1841, the son of the seventh Earl of Sandwich, grandson of the 
Marquis of Anglesea, who commanded cavalry at Waterloo, and 
godson of the Queen, he was only twelve and a half when he 
joined the navy. Before he was eighteen he had seen all the war 
service that has fallen to his lot, and it is a record of which any 
officer might be proud. These Recollections cover these five and 
a half years, and few boys ever saw as much of the horror and 
glory of war and felt as many of its heavy responsibilities as 
Admiral Montagu and his contemporaries. This volume is a 
long sailor’s yarn of all that he remembers of the most stirring 
years of his life, and there is no pretence at literary style, while 
there are some slight errors. It has all the breezy qualities of a 
sailor's yarn. When it is stated that it deals with service in the 
Crimea, in the second Chinese war, and in the Indian Mutiny, it 
will be understood that the story is not lacking in personal inci- 
dent of a stirring character that led to early promotion. Many a 
younger naval officer will read with feelings of envy this pleasantly 
told story of the active service of a mere boy under such officers 
as Lord,,Clarence Paget and Admiral of the Fleet (then Com- 
modore) Sir Harry Keppel, and in India as A.D.C. to Brigadier- 
General Rowcroft, not to mention exciting chases after pirate 
junks, in.Chinese waters. 

But these reminiscences have quite another interest. They 
throw some light on the conditions under which cadets joined the 
Navy. There was no training-ship for cadets in those days, and 
Admiral Montagu went to sea when only twelve and a half years 
old, whereas to-day no lad can join the Britannia until he is 
fourteen, and he may be as old as fifteen and a half. He then 
undergoes fifteen months’ training before he is appointed to a sea- 
going ship. Compare this with the experience of Admiral 
Montagu, who, on going to sea, was almost immediately chosen as 
A.D.C. to his captain (and uncle) Lord Clarence Paget, was given 
charge of his own particular twelve-oared cutter, and, of course, 
had to take his regular watch duty. Writing his experiences 
after the battle of Fatshan, Admiral Montagu, who was then 
sixteen years old only, states :— 


One day lying at anchor in the Hong Kong (his ship) we saw on 
the other side of the river, two or three miles away, a piratical junk 
chasing two others laden with salt. In less than no time Keppel 
ordered me to man a cutter of twelve men and go after him. The 
pirate did not show fight when I got near. He ran his craft on to a 
mud-bank ; the whole crew bolted up through a paddyfield, and 
sat down unconcerned_on a low hill, watching me trying to set fire to 
the junk. 


This is one instance, and that not the most striking, of the 
responsibilities that mere boys had cast upon them in those days, 
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Several cases are xecorded by Admiral Montagu in which he was 
in charge during boat-fighting of a desperate character. 

Middies came in for little petting in those days, and the gun- 
room of a warship was not a pleasant place. “There was a 
remnant of the bad style of earlier days, without any of the higher 
qualities of the old naval officer to temper it,” writes Admiral 
Montagu. Here also is a picture of life on board a warship in the 
fifties :— 


We certainly were shockingly fed in those days. Growing 
youths, much imbued with sea air, used to fare very badly ; but when 
it is considered how little was paid in the shape of mess money it is 
no wonder. . . . The rations were the same as those allowed to the 
ship’s company ; a pound of very hard salt junk (beef), or of pork as 
salt as Mrs. Lot, execrable tea, sugar, and biscuit that was generally 
full of weevils, or well overrun with rats, or (in hot climates) a 
choice retreat for the detestable cockroach. In one ship—I think it 
was the Vankin frigate—cockroaches swarmed. Sugar and any other 
sweet matter was their attraction ; and at night, when they were on 
the move, I have seen strings of the creatures, an inch anda half 
long, making a route over you in your hammock. Some ships were 
overrun with them, 


This volume of recollections would be an excellent book to 
make a middy of these days resigned to his lot. It will interest 
all who are fond of exciting incident, quite apart from its personal 
interest. It is illustrated. 


A FREE TRADER ON FREE TRADE 


“ Free Trade and its Results,” 
Blackie & Son. 25. 6d. 


By G. Armitage-Smith. London: 


THIS is a useful compendium of the facts and philosophy of 
Free Trade. It gives the history and results of the mavement, 
and explains the principles on which it is founded. In these days 
of rapid writing and reading there is little opportunity for either 
writer or reader to master or to expound anything beyond the more 
superficial aspect of the problems that arise from day to day. 
This book affords the means of going deeper, under the guidance 
of a writer who understands his subject and the needs of the 
student. Mr. Armitage-Smith writes from the standpoint of a 
Free-trader, but without bigotry or partisanship. He sets forth 
with care, and moderation and clearness, the reasons for the 
conclusions he has come to, and supplies sufficient figures to 
prove his points without burdening his argument by statistics. In 
the chapter dealing with the origin of restrictions on trading he 
gives an admirable summary of the attempts which have been 
made by Governments in past times to control and regulate the 
currents of trade and industry, and the results upon national 
prosperity. His conclusions give no countenance to the notion 
that such interference can ever be made largely beneficial. Under 
the heading “ Why Free Trade is not adopted in other Countries,” 
it is pointed out that Free Trade in England is a question of food 
and sustenance, seeing that we are unable to feed ourselves, 
whereas in most other countries the economic argument is not 
driven home by circumstances which so directly and so intimately 
affect the lives of the people. His examination of the facts as 
between a Free-trading country and the countries which follow a 
policy of Protection leads him to the conclusion that, “in trade, as 
in the domain of physical science, movement follows the line of 
least resistance.” In all countries, the writer argues, the interests 
of classes who are dependent upon decaying industries become 
obstacles to the adoption or the maintenance of Free Trade, 
because of their clamours for Protection in the alleged interests of 
home manufactures. Mr. Armitage-Smith brings into prominence, 
only to discredit it, the doctrine that trade between nations is 
simply a form of war, and should, therefore, be conducted on 
retaliatory methods. The example furnished by a country, so 
given over to Protection as the United States, allowing free inter- 
course between its different provinces, is used in support of the 
contention that the whole world is merely an aggregation of States 
in which freedom of trade would have the same result on the vet 
scale as it has admittedly over the smaller area. 
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PHILANTHROPIC ORNITHOLOGY 


“ Birds in London.” By W. H. Hudson, F.Z.S. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 12s. 


IN this volume Mr. Hudson attempts nothing in the shape of an 
exhaustive list. He makes no mention of such curious facts 
as that “the sea-blue bird of March” has been seen to flash his 
wings in St. James’s Park, that an eagle has perched on the dome 
of St. Paul’s, a hawk has struck a pigeon in the Temple Gardens, 
the yellow wagtail, the sandpiper, and many another rustic 
stranger has been known to alight in mid-London. His aim is 
rather to picture the familiar bird life in town, and to show how it 
may be encouraged and protected. A vast deal of attention is 
paid to the familiar sparrow, the various colonies of wood-pigeons, 
the rookery in Gray’s Inn, the ducks in the Serpentine, the strayed 
magpies in the Parks, the visitant carrion crows, the robins, tits, 
and general small fry that warble wherever a green leaf appears. 
As the page is variegated with innumerable anecdotes, such as a 
well-known contemporary delights in, it is agreeable reading, or 
would be but for the doleful and querulous tone of the author. It 
waxes so very lugubrious at times that all the sympathy in the 
world is not sufficient to restrain a smile. Mr. Hudson’s choicest 
eloquence is launched against the vagrant London cat. He 
estimates that between eighty and a hundred thousand ownerless 
tabbies wander park and garden, dealing death and destruction 
to the birds, but his suggested reform does not strike us as very 
practical. It is that the policeman should deal with them as he 
has done with the stray dogs and end their sorrows in the lethal 
chamber. But how are you to catch them? That’s the rub. A 
dog does not run up a tree or perambulate the roof, and for an 
effective cat hunt it would be necessary to equip the policemen 
with ladders and fire-escapes. His alternative proposal is that 
all parks should be surrounded with a cat-proof fence ; but we are 
entirely of the opinion of the large dealer in wire who told him 
that a fence to keep cats from parks has yet to be invented. 
Another of his proposals may be recommended to such of our 
readers as are millionaires. It is that “those who annually throw 
away hundreds of thousands of pounds on their several crazes” 
should give an annual sixty or seventy pounds to be laid out in 
albino jackdaws for the purpose of founding a colony at West- 
minster. We prefer jackdaws in their natural hue, but that need 
not restrain the generosity of the millionaires. If these examples 
do not convince that Mr. Hudson is somewhat crazed with his 
hobby, we may further refer to his tirade against Hyde Park as a 
“poultry farm, or, at all events, a duck-breeding establishment,” 
while “the one representative of noble wild bird life” that has sur- 
vived till now in London is sacrificed. Sportsmen, at all events, 
will hear not without surprise that this wild noble bird is the 
carrion crow. It is, of course, killed as an egg-eater and a snapper 
up of poultry and small birds, while the duck confines its 
gormandising to crumbs and worms. As a sample of our author’s 
overdone earnestness take the following passage, in which, by- 
the-bye, the italics are his own :— 


The robin is still a first favourite, and dear to everyone, and 
some would gladly think he a éetéer bird in the sense of being 
gentler, sweeter-tempered, more affectionate and Auman than other 
feathered creatures. 


It is greatly to be regretted that a writer who has so many 
excellent qualities should fall into a vein so sickly and morbid, 
especially as, while the sermonisation is intolerably spun out, there 
is much solid work left undone. For instance, while perambu- 
lating the public parks and inveighing against cats, rats and birds’- 
nesting boys, he has entirely neglected the many private grounds 
and gardens to which birds resort in winter for food, in summer to 
breed. He would have modified a number of his opinions by ac- 
quainting himself with the notes kept by theirunostentatious nature- 
loving owners. And a healthy kindness to animals is not at all 
inconsistent with a taste for sport in adults or bird’s nesting in 
boys. Finally, in place of this ceaseless chiding, our belief is that 
the poorer classes of London deserve praise for that increase of 
tenderness and consideration that has made it possible for new 
species to settle in London— the wild-duck, the wood-pigeon, the 
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moor-hen and the dabchick are examples. We have not space to 
do more than record our difference from him when he asserts 
that the thrush, blackbird, robin, wren, hedge-sparrow, greenfinch, 
chaffinch, goldfinch, bullfinch, linnet, and lark are decreasing in 
number or dying out. The illustrations are of very unequal 


merit. 
THREE NOTABLE NOVELS 
“ Sons of Adversity.” By L. Cope Cornford. London: Methuen. 
6s. 


THE finest themes for fiction must always be those that deal 
with the primary emotions, and in choosing as the motive of his 
romance the relation of father and son, Mr. Cope Cornford has at 
the outset provided himself with material full of possibility. His 
topic is in some respects akin to that of M. Francois Coppée’s 
impressive drama “ Pour la Couronne.” In both the hero is a 
young patriot, bred and fostered upon an overpowering admiration 
for his father : in both the son discovers his father to be a traitor. 
“ But here,” as Byron says, “all likeness ends between the pair,” 
and Mr. Cornford’s stirring and well-knit romance is in every sense 
original and individual. The story is laid in the spacious days of 
great Elizabeth, and circles around the war for the liberation of 
Holland against the Spaniards. It is an age of plot and counter- 
plot, for in England the Roman Catholic party are scheming to set 
Mary Queen of Scots upon the throne. No better period, of 
course, could be chosen for a thoroughly English story, and Mr. 
Cornford is very adroit in availing himself of his chances. 

Stukely Nettlestone, the veteran of the tale, is playing fast and 
loose with the Spaniards, while to his own companions he appears 
a loyal Protestant. A plot to assassinate Elizabeth comes to a 
head, and proves abortive; but at the supreme moment Nettle- 
stone and his friend Marston fail the conspirators, and the former 
fleesto Leyden. A warrant is issued for his arrest, and his son 
Roger starts in search of him. He finds the old man at the siege 
of Leyden, intriguing with Spain, in the midst of a fine exciting 
series of sieges and flooded dykes, mines and other excursions. 
The father uses the son to convey a traitorous message to the 
Spanish general, the younger man being ignorant of his mission. 
However he dallies, and the order arrives too late, which incenses 
the father against him, since he fails by the delay to pocket a 
promised bribe. Thereupon follow further breathless adventures : 
the discovery of a treasure-chest ; Nettlestone’s return to England 
and his immediate arrest ; the theft of the treasure by the blackleg 
Marston ; a duel between the two conspirators, and Nettlestone’s 
death. Eventually Marston is caught and hanged by his old 
companions in crime, and the money falls into the hands of the 
young Roger, who is merrily wed as the curtain falls. 

It will be seen that the story is packed with incident,,of a 
thoroughly spirited and manly order. From start to finish the plot 
bounds along with a will, and the sequence of events is very 
cleverly contrived. Moreover the tale is thoroughly well written, 
with a refreshing avoidance of Wardour Street English, and yet 
with a certain even dignity that adds to its historical atmosphere- 
If we mistake not, this will be a very popular story, and it will 
abundantly deserve all the success it may attain. 


“Convict 99.” By Marie Leighton and Robert Leighton. 
London : Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 


Branded with the legend “ Convict 99” in scarlet letters, stamped 
in black with the desperate figure of the said convict bursting out 
of the book and charging headlong at the virtuous reader, the cover 
of this work would seem to indicate a thesis not untinged with 
melodrama. And melodrama we have, accordingly ; the blind, 
lurid, immitigable melodrama that rolls w th invincible confidence 
along the lines of ’stablished convention. That is to say, it never 
presents emotion, character, or incident in the habit and guise 
of emotion, character, or incident, but as it were symbolically, 
and clothed in scarlet. Let us beat the drum and finger the trem- 
bling string to the old robustious tunes, for we know that the dear 
boys in the gallery will sympathetically heave and bellow in the old 
delightful way. In the performance of a certain play in a certain 
manufacturing town there is a trial scene: the guiltless heroine, 
pale and piteous, arraigned before the venal judge. To her the 
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judge puts the crucial question ; upon the inevitable answer thereto 
hangs the fate of Another. The poor girl buries her face in her 
hands, and dead silence falls upon stage and congregation, and it 
is related how that upon one occasion the suspense was suddenly 
broken by a single untranslatable epithet dropped from the gallery. 
Commoved beyond himself, one poor boy had uttered his thought 
aloud, to be instantly paralysed by overwhelming shame. There 
you have it, you see ; the Rabelaisian, unconscious epithet set the 
laurel upon the melodramatist’s swollen brow. 

But, to attain its effect, it is essential that the plot of a melo- 
drama be so constructed as to appear probable, or, at least, possible, 
in all its developments. Now, the trial and conviction of the 
aforesaid Convict 99 (who is radiantly virtuous) is merely in- 
credible. There can be neither judge nor jury in all Britain who 
would convict upon such palpable fabrications. Moreover, the 
authors seem to imply in their dedication that the story is a story 
with a purpose ; and that purpose, to excite sympathy with those 
“ground down beyond redemption under the iron rigour of a 
merciless convict system.” This may be very well; only, some- 
how the book does not excite sympathy for those ground down, 
&c. Perhaps the authors have never fallen across a book called 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend,” by the late Charles Reade, 
which does (in a way) succeed in the same philanthropic en- 
deavour. But, despite its open defects, “ Convict 99,” by’ reason 
of the eternal attraction of a story as a story (which may even 
endure though the narrative sin grossly all the way, and though 
we perceive the end from the beginning)—“ Convict 99,” we say, 
is still readable. 


“Death and the Woman.” By Arnold Golsworthy. 
Lawrence Greening & Co. Is. 


London : 


No more thoroughgoing detective story than this has come our 
way for'many a week. Knowing Mr. Arnold Gclsworthy only as 
the frolicsome “Jingle” of Pzck-Me-U~, you would never suspect 
him of having the eerie mind essential to the successful teller of 
this class of fiction. Yet he has the trick to perfection, and if you 
would be kept nervously awake by visions of darksome riverside 
alleys down Limehouse way, with all their gruesome history, this is 
just the book with which to start a happy evening. For our part, 
we confess that we were weakly driven to taking the book in instal- 
ments. But then we are not properly constituted for the full 
appreciation of such a tale. Those who are will start well with 
the cover. There a young woman of the demoniac eye and coal- 
black tresses type is dragging a sack of terribly suspicious shape 
to a dark riverside hole. Prepared for a feast of tragedy, you 
peep insidé that cover and then you appreciate Mr. Golsworthy’s 
bounty. He gives you no half-hearted sprinkling of a horror 
here and a horror there. He gives you 240 odd pages of un- 
adulterated gore, oozing out of plots and counter-plots, villainies 
and counter-villainies, all woven together with much cunning 
The fraudulent detective Carter, round whose heartless and loath- 
some murders the story turns, is singularly well drawn; so is Ella 
Osborne, of the demoniac eye and coal-black tresses. The rest 
are mere paper and ink figures, they do not count ; the two centre 
figures are enough. It is a story of almost unrelieved blackness— 
no humour, little real love ; yet clever it is in an exceptional degree 
and enticing for those who like their sensations in allopathic 
doses, 


FOR LAYMAN AND LAWYER 


“The Law’s Lumber-room.” By Francis Watt. 
London: John Lane. 4s. 6d. 


THOSE who made the acquaintance of this little book’s elder 
brother will be disposed to give it a warm welcome ; and, indeed, 
Mr. Watt has an enviable gift of presenting out-of-the-way facts 
in an agreeable manner. Every one of the papers here collected 
must have cost the writer many hours of research ; but their 
perusal is so easy and pleasant for the reader that he is eager to 
begin a fresh one as soon as its predecessor is disposed of. 
“Tyburn Tree,” “ The Pillory and Cart’s Tail,” and “ The Serjeant- 
at-Law,” are among the subjects discussed. Perhaps the most 
interesting article of all is that on “Some Disused Roads to Matri- 


Second Series. 
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mony,” which, infer alia, gives a very interesting account of the 
Fleet marriages and of those divines who were wont to celebrate 
them. 

The volume —which is decidedly attractive in type and general 
appearance—makes as good reading for the layman as the lawyer, 
and throws into strong relief many curious features in the social 
history of England. 


A FAREWELL VOLUME 


“ Burdett’s Official Intelligence for 1898.” By Sir Henry 
Burdett, K.C.B., Secretary to the Share and Loan Depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange. London: Spottiswoode & Co. 


SIR HENRY BURDETT commences his preface with a statement 
which no one can help regretting—viz. that this is the last volume 
of the “ Official Intelligence” for which he will be responsible. 
After his seventeen years of able control, his successor will have 
a hard task before him to maintain the standard of the volume. 

In view of his resignation of the editorship, the first chapter 
this year is devoted to an interesting essay on “ Seventeen Years 
of Securities.” Some idea of the growth of securities may be 
gathered from the fact that since the first issue of this volume the 
amount of securities admitted to quotation shows an increase of no 
less than £1,825,000,000—notwithstanding the fact that during this 
period securities to the value of £1,840,000,000, formerly quoted, 
have disappeared from the list. Well may Sir Henry Burdett say 
that “such gigantic figures will convey but little ideato the average 
mind.” His elucidation, however, will give the information in a 
form more easily to be grasped, and the seven pages which make 
up the first chapter deserve all attention. 

With regard to the year just passed, the main feature, says Sir 
Henry Burdett, has again been the unusual number of new 
companies, the shares of which have been issued and dealt in on 
the London market. “Mainly in consequence of this, Volume 
XVI. contains 170 pages more than its predecessor, and 1,000 new 
companies—920 is the exact number—have been added this year.” 
Another point of interest is that “never before has the number of 
securities admitted to quotation during any period of twelve months 
approached that of 1897. . . . Nearly 314 millions sterling of new 
securities were added during the year?” 

It is impossible to overestimate the service rendered by Sir 
Henry Burdett to all interested in British, American, and foreign 
securities, during the years for which he had prepared for publica- 
tion his “ Official Intelligence.” He must have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his successor can only hope to equal, not to surpass, 
him. Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. have devoted their usual care 
to the appearance and printing of the volume. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


IT has been decided to bestow, on a warrant signed by the 
Queen, a pension upon Mr. W. E. Henley—a national recogni- 
tion of his services to English literature. Similar recognitions 
were, it will be recalled, enjoyed by Tennyson and Matthew 
Arnold. 


One who has just reached England from Samoa assures us that 
there is no ground whatever for the published statement that the 
grave of Robert Louis Stevenson is falling into decay. Indeed tu 
those who have made that terrific climb of 650 feet—as it were up 
the side of a wall—through thick bush to the clearing at the 
summit, and have seen the heavy blocks of Portland cement with 
the inscribed brass plate inset which constitute the grave, the 
statements so freely circulated have carried their own refutation. 
What is quite probable is that Vailima, the home of Stevenson, is 
becoming overgrown and falling into neglect. It was as ephemeral 
as structures of the kind generally are in tropical lands, 


In the May number of the North American Review, Mr. Max 
O’Rell relates how the literature of the world was increased in 
bulk by the action of a Communist bullet. He went through the 
Franco-Prussian war without mishap, but in the disturbances after- 
wards he was one of the regiment ordered to attack the Communist 
position at the Neuilly Bridge. In the charge he received a serious 
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wound and fell. “ But for that wound,” he concludes, “I should 
now be in the French army, perhaps enjoying the title of colonel, 
like most of my American friends. But then I should never have 
written ‘John Bull and his Island, which is a thought too awful 
to contemplate—for Max O’Rell.” 


The late Professor Henry Calderwood, whose posthumously 
published monograph on “ David Hume” forms the latest volume 
of the “ Famous Scots” Series, was a many-sided man, a man of 
many parts, a man also conspicuous for his fairness towards those 
from whom he differed. In his student days at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity he distinguished himself in the Philosophy class ; and at 
the early age of twenty-four he became engaged in a philosophical 
controversy. His work on “The Philosophy of the Infinite ”—an 
attempt to controvert Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine that the 
Infinite is a purely negative notion, and that we can have no 
knowledge of its nature—won for its young author the reputation 
of being an acute critic, and drew a reply from Sir William him- 
self. For some years Dr. Calderwood was an Examiner in Philo- 
sophy in Glasgow University, and in 1868 he succeeded Professor 
Macdougall in the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, a position which he held till his death in November 
last. Strictly, indeed it might be said rigidly, “ orthodox” in his 
religious views—he was an ordained minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church—it is a little remarkable that it should have 
fallen to him to pen an appreciation of Hume. 





The forger again! A correspondent of the New Ycrk Critic 
the other day wrote :—‘“ May I caution any interested parties to 
whom certain correspondence may be offered that the same is 
entirely unauthorised by the executors or legatees? A number of 
letters written by Thomas Carlyle to his late sister, Mrs. Janet C 
Hanning, have, apparently, been copied by stealth, and these ccpies 
are being offered for sale.” The copyist, he added, is now on his 
way to Klondike—with what purpose he does not say. Mrs. 
Hanning long lived in a sweet little valley in Ontario, Canada, 
whither her husband emigrated from Manchester. 


The stories about the blow dealt by the war at the American 
publishing trade seem, after all, to have been greatly exaggerated. 
Many of the publishers in the States have been displaying their 
usual energy. One, indeed, has recently confessed to having just 
signed a fifty thousand dollars’ contract, and he saw no reason why 
there should not be good business in the autumn. “If you are 
going to sell kindling wood, you have got to buy cord wood ”— 
and now’s the time to buy. And then there is Lieutenant Peary’s 
book coming out this month. Without being unduly hopeful, the 
American publishers look forwa:d to being able to avert ruin for 
some time to come. 


For a mild-tempered man hailing from a gentle and modest 
nation, Mr. Barrie is developing a threatening if not a positively 
fighting attitude. Mr. Barrie wonders if among “the younger 
Scottish novelists” there is anyone so foolish as to believe that 
“he has a right to a stool” near Mrs. Oliphant. Ifso, Mr. Barrie 
would like to lead him by the ears down the long procession of 
her books. Mind your ears, Scots! What a touching sight it 
would be to see Mr. Barrie “ ear-marking,” say, Mr. Crockett (ina 
new sense), and as he warmed to the work giving the bride of 
Galloway an occasional whack of the now historic first umbrella 
which he says he bought in order to impress Mrs. Oliphant on the 
occasion of his earliest visit to her Windsor home. Eh mon, but 
*twould be a finer sight than that of kail boiled in usquebaugh ! 


Professor Savage-Armstrong, who has just been dealing at the 
Irish Literary Society with “ The Two Irelands in Literature,” has 
long been identified with the Queen’s College, Cork. His poetical 
work is distinctly voluminous, much of it being on Biblical subjects, 
a portion of it—“ A Mephistopheles in Broad-cloth”—social-satiric, 
and more of it Irish ; at least the “ Stories of Wicklow” may be 
so called, though often foreign in atmosphere. A brother of 
Professor Savage-Armstrong’s, who wrote very promising, if some- 

. times very melancholy, poetry, died young. 
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It has been suggested in the Press that Mr. T. P. O’Connor has 
taken the record in the matter of memoir-writing, &c., on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Gladstone, and certainly the alert and ready member 
for the Scotland division of Liverpool has filled a large number of 
columns concerning Liverpool’s greatest son—if one may venture 
to localise a personality that belongs, in a sense, to the world. But 
itis doubtful whether in this matter Mr. David Williamson, the editor- 
elect of the Zemple Magazine, has been far behind Mr. O’Connor, 
Apart from his two books on Mr. Gladstone, a not inconsiderable 
share of the Press memoirs of the venerable statesman was the 
work of Mr. Williamson, who has the reputation of an expert in 
such matters. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, by the way, is pushing forward 
his arrangements for the early issue of his 17. A. P. (Mainly About 
People), for which offices have been taken in Northumberland 
Avenue. Mr. O’Connor has offered the chief sub-editorship to one 
of his old (evening paper) sub-editors. 


One of the most interesting contributions to “ Gladstoniana” 
should be the Hon. Lionel Tollemache’s “Talks with Mr. Glad- 
stone,” which Mr. Edward Arnold announces for immediate publi- 
cation. The conversations from which the volume is made up took 
place, for the most part, Mr. Tollemache says, at Biarritz during 
the years 1891-6, and include discussions on intellectual, religious, 
and political subjects. 


In our recent notice of the Rev. C. E. Beeby’s “Creed and 
Life,” we said, “The book before us is one which ought surely to 
have been issued by a London publisher.” It is, therefore, in- 
teresting to note that the manuscript was actually offered to five 
London publishers, of whom four made answer that there was no 
opening for it, while the fifth returned it with the comment that 
“it was interesting and thoughtful, but he did not think it would 
be successful.” We can only hope that this prediction will be 
falsified by the sales of the book. 


No journal does more than Zomdon to quicken in Londoners a 
zeal for the civic life of the metropolis. Every week Mr. Robert 
Donald feels the pulse of the great city, and applies a needed 
tonic. In another enterprise of his, the “London Manual,” he has 
enlisted the help of Sir Walter Besant. The Manual is a popular 
reference book to public work in London, and in its third issue, 
now about to appear, Sir Walter writes an introduction upon the 
singularly interesting survey of London upon which he is engaged. 
The new edition also contains illustrations by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A., Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. Herbert Railton, and other 
artists, and pictures of public institutions from photographs. 


The Queen has given permission to Mr. Ernest Law to compile 
a work on the pictures in the State Rooms at Windsor~ Castle. 
The first portion, comprising the first three parts, will deal, in parts 
1 and 2, with the contents of the famous Vandyck Room; the 
third part will complete the series of Vandyck’s pictures at Windsor 
Castle, including, besides, several of his choicest works in other of 
the Royal Palaces. Each part will be illustrated with ten photo- 
gravure plates, with historical and critical text. Similar parts, to 
be issued periodically, will be devoted to the pictures by Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Holbein, Gainsborough, and other old masters. This 
important work will be published by Mr. Franz Haufstaengl, of 
Pall Mall East. 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce for publication by sub- 
scription, an interesting work on the Church “ Bells of Huntingdon- 
shire,” by the Rev. T. M. N. Owen, M.A. It will contain an 
account of all the church bells in Hunts, with special reference to 
the foundries formerly existing at St. Ives and St. Neots. 


What Mr. William Le Queux calls literary London in his novel 
“Scribes and Pharisees” (F. V. White) is really only a world of 
journalism or glorified journalism at its best. The most life-like 
portions of the story are those which deal with the sub-editorial 
side of the evening Press. Though superficiality and a measure of 
ill-feeling are not always absent from this side of the study, it is 

. evidently the part in which the author is most at home. Hereand 
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there, to be sure, Mr. Le Queux rather hints at than describes 
the distinctive, the curious, or the bedraggled “characters” in 
the heart or on the skirts of the evening Press, but the few 
he has illustrated show the more than promising nature of the 


ground. 


A delightfully frank article—of course anonymous, though one 
may hazard a guess at the identity of the writer—appears in the new 
Blackwood, entitled “ Among the Young Lions.” Here isa choice 
morsel :— It would seem, indeed, as though a certain number of 
writers subsisted upon writing paragraphs about one another, just 
as the inhabitants of the Scilly Islands are said to earn a pre- 
carious livelihood by taking in one another's washing. The 
adaptability of the periodicals which admit these wares to their 
columns is truly wonderful. They are all things to all men with 
avengeance. If Mr. A is turning out four novels a year, they pat 
him on the back and say that he is clearly not one of those who 
believe in the cant about an author overwriting himself. If Mr. B, 
on the other hand, is lazy, they congratulate him warmly upon 
his firm determination not to overwrite himself, and announce 
that his next work will appear that day eighteen months.” 


And again : “ Another old friend—much less objectionable, but 
even more ludicrous—comes across our path from time to time: 
‘Those who have had the opportunity of reading Mr. X’s forth- 
coming volume in manuscript have no hesitation in pronouncing,’ 
&c. Who on earth ave the gentlemen (other than publishers and 
their ‘readers’) who always see Mr. X’s forthcoming volume in 
manuscript, and have never any hesitation in pronouncing? 
Theirs, doubtless, is a high privilege. 


And once more :—“ Certain men of letters, it would seem, 
band themselves into societies under some striking name—such 
as the Bohemian Bounders, or the Hajji Baba Club—the capital 
object of whose existence is after-dinner speaking. It has long 
been the prerogative of Britons to form dining-clubs on various 
pretexts; and admirable institutions many of these clubs are. 
But to dine twice or thrice a year for the purpose of making 
speeches which are to be reported, more or less faithfully and fully, 
is a form of amusement that has never hitherto commended itself 
to men or women of sense. To judge from the authorised reports, 
the banqueters have famous times. The speakers extol one 
another with amazing fluency ard well-affected gusto. The toast 
of the ladies is sure to be proposed with an elegance and a 
sprightliness which Mr. Jinkins himself (gentlemanly creature 
Jinkins !) might have envied ; and, whatever the degree of their 
courage in ordinary circumstances, the orators one and all, like 
honest Diggory, are as bauld as a lion when the eatables and 
drinkables are brought upon the table.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


(Not necessarily a final judgmen?) 


GLADSTONIANA 


(1) ‘* William Ewart Gladstone, Statesman and Scholar.” Edited by 
David Williamson. With many Portraits and Illustrations. London : 
Ward, Lock, & Co. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 421. 55. 

(2) ‘Gladstone the Man: a Non-Political Biography.” By David 
Williamson. Illustrated. London: James Bowden. 8vo. pp. 127. Is. 

(3) ‘‘ Gladstone : a Character Sketch.” By W. T. Stead. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Londcn: ‘* Review of Reviews” Office. Is. 

(4) ‘‘Thoughts from the Writings and Speeches of William Ewart 
Gladstone.” Compiled and ‘edited by G. Barnett Smith. London: 
Ward, Lock, & Co. 8vo. cloth, pp. 375. 35. 60. 

(5) ‘*W. E. Gladstone: Anecdotes and Reminiscences.” By J. G. 
Swift MacNeill, Q.C., M.P. London: Swan Sonnenschein. Boards, 
pp. 87. Is. 

(6) ‘The Handwriting of Mr. Gladstone.” By J. Holt Schooling. 
Bristol : Arrowsmith. Paper cover, pp. 89. 6d. 

WE must wait long for an adequate biography of Mr. Gladstone. For one 

thing we live too near to him to survey his many-sided activities and the 

personal, political, and religious: associations of his long life ; for another 
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thing, it needs the labours of a Limited Liability Company, as Lord 
Rosebery once remarked, to fittingly picture such a career. But, 
pending the production of that adequate biography, the need of the 
moment is being well filled by such Gladstone publications as these 
six. They cover, as will be seen, a very wide field, and are, we 
doubt not, merely an advance guard of a crowd of similar publications 
to come. 

Among them all the best is beyond question the work of that swift- 
penned journalist, Mr. David Williamson. His larger work (1) is brought 
so well up to date that it even includes a brief account of the death-scene 
at Hawarden last week ; and yet it is a thoroughly comprehensive and 
careful chronicle of the life-work in politics, theology, and literature of 
probably the busiest man of the century. In his tribute and appreciation 
Mr. Williamson insists upon the dominating influence upon his political 
career of Mr. Gladstone’s love of literature and theology. There was 
little exaggeration in the saying of an intimate, ‘‘If you want to ask 
Gladstone for anything, talk theology first, and he will refuse you nothing 
afterwards.” Mr. Williamson also dwells rightly upon his simple tastes 
and habits of life—perhaps one of the most abiding lessons he has left 
behind him for an age surfeited with luxury and excess. The illustrations 
are as excellent as the text ; and that is high praise. 

In his smaller biography (2) Mr. D. Williamson compresses his survey 
of Mr. Gladstone’s career into 127 pages of most readable matter. The 
narrative is full of incident, and the illustrations are distinctly above the 
average. 

No living journalist can more readily weave a spell of romance round 
a character than can Mr, W. T. Stead. This character sketch (3) is not 
new. It has appeared in various magazines and reviews—a fact which, Mr. 
Stead ingeniously suggests, adds to its value, for ‘‘ estimates of a man which 
only appear after his death lack the freshness of impressions noted and 
reported during his life.” However that may be, it is quite certain that 
this sketch, written with obvious sympathy as it is, does help one 
to understand ‘‘why Mr. Gladstone kept for so many years so 
magical a hold upon the hearts and imagination of his countrymen.” 
To Mr. Stead’s mind Mr. Gladstone was distinctively the man of the 
nineteenth century. Prince Bismarck alone can be named in the same 
breath with him. ‘‘The two sum up fairly well the two great tendencies 
of our era: the one represents the pacific, the other the military, side of the 
development of the Teutonic race. As was natural, men of such strong 
antagonistic temperaments never appreciated each other; the man of 
Blood and Iron never admired the man of the ‘ Silver Streak.’”” The secret 
of Mr. Gladstone’s hold upon the nation’s heart was, in Mr. Stead’s judg- 
ment, ‘* the belief, which had become a kind of fixed conviction with the 
masses of the voters, that he was animated by a supreme regard for the 
welfare of the common people, and an all-constraining conviction of his 
obligation to God.” 

Mr. Barnett Smith’s Gladstonian selections (4) are familiar to all 
students of the history of the century, and are usefully reissued at a moment 
such as this. 

In this shilling volume (5) Mr. Swift MacNeill jots down anecdotes 
and reminiscences such as those he related in these columns last week. 
Like Mr. Stead, he finds in Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ absolute unshaken belief 
in the Christian doctrine ” the secret of a great part of his magnetic hold 
upon public opinion. With excellent taste, Mr. MacNeill selects thirty 
typical points in Mr. Gladstone’s career, and gives us a vivid picture of 
each. 

Mr. Holt Schooling in this pamphlet (6) finds great cause for study 
and marvel in the gradual evolution of the Gladstone penmanship from 
the day in 1822 when, a precocious Eton schoolboy, twelve years old, he 
scribbled notes on the ‘‘ Wanderings of A‘neas” upon the fly-leaf of his 
Virgil. In every specimen he finds evidence of simplicity and integrity of 
character. Should you confront Mr. Schooling with the entanglements of 
a Gladstone oration he is in no way nonplussed. ‘‘Ah!” he replies, 
‘*there you have the tactful politician, not the man.” Then the deeply cut 
strokes of Mr. Gladstone’s handwriting denote the fiery man and the 
strong—‘*no cynic, no insincere or shallow man can write in this way.” 
Note, too, the dotting of the z’s and the crossing of the #’s and the punctua- 
tion; there you have ‘order and attention,” and so on. The study is 
an interesting one. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The publication of Judge O'Connor Morris's ‘Ireland, 1798-1898 ” 
(A. D. Innes & Co. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 376, 10s. 6¢.), was prompted, 
he says, by the favourable reception given to his little book in the Cam- 
bridge ‘‘Ilistorical Series,” entitled ‘‘Ireland, 1494-1868.” Judge 
Morris complains that Irish, history is not much read in England, and he 
sets himself to remedy this. . It may certainly be conceded that he has 
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produced a readable book. He trusts, too, that he has ‘ written the 
book in the spirit in which it ought to be written, and taken the point of 
view which should be taken in considering the subject,” and says that he 
has endeavoured to be strictly just in his conclusions as to men and things. 
It is a hard task which Judge Morris has set himself, since for no man is 
it so difficult as for an Irishman with political sympathies to write im- 
partially about the affairs of his country. How far Judge Morris has 
succeeded may be estimated from his description of Mr. Gladstone’s action 
with regard to the Home Rule question. 

*‘ The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,” by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate 
(Longmans, Green, & Co. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 231, 10s. 6d.), is an 
account of the real family from whom George Eliot drew the Cheverels in 
«* Mr. Gilfil’s Love-story,” the second of ‘* Scenes of Clerical Life.” The 
family was that of the Newdigate of Arbury, Warwickshire, where 
George Eliot’s father’s first wife was a valued member of the household ; 
and George Eliot herself was born in the precincts of the park at Arbury. 
Lady Newdigate-Newdegate furnishes an extremely interesting account of 
some of the prominent members of the family, illustrated with seven re- 
productions from portraits and miniatures. 


NOVELS 


‘© The Old Adam and the New Eve,” from the German of Audolph 
Golm (Wm. Heinemann, International Library. 8vo. paper covers, pp. 250, 
2s. 6d.), is an interesting contribution to the ‘‘Odd Women” question. 
There are a million more women than men in Germany, and the author, 
though disclaiming the intention of writing a Zéndenz-roman, writes with 
a full purpose. He says that he feels no sort of doubt that the position 
of women will improve in the next twenty years, and though in the end his 
heroine is ‘* wrecked—not outwardly, but mentally and spiritually ”—it is 
because ‘‘she misses the right way between a state of things that will soon 
belong to the past and one which she foresees in the future.” Kathe, the 
heroine, is not unmarried, but she leaves her husband (who is certainly 
detestable) and confronts the problem of how a single woman can main- 
tain herself. The reason why she fails Herr Golm must be left to explain. 
Mr. Edmund writes an introduction, and Miss Edith Fowler is responsible 
or the excellent translation. 

‘©The MacMahon; or, The Story of the Seven Johns,” by Owen 
Blayney (Archibald Constable & Co. 8vo. cloth, pp. 351, 6s.), is a story 
of Ireland after the disastrous battle of the Boyne. Art Oge MacMahon, 
son of a colonel in King James’s army, and John McKinley, the Protestant 
leader of the ‘* Seven Johns,” are the central figures of a vivid and 
strongly written romance with a tragic termination. The keynote of the 
tale is the ‘‘ vile spirit of religious dogma, striding like some fierce hell- 
fury across the ages.” If Mr. Owen Blayney is a new writer, his book is 
one of high promise, and a welcome addition to the very small list of com- 
petent writers of historical romances. 

Mr. Frederic Breton’s “True Heart ” (Grant Richards. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 419, 6s.) has as a sub-title ‘* Passages in the Life of Eberhard 
Treuherz, Scholar and Craftsman, telling of his Wanderings and Adven- 
tures, his Intercourse with People of Consequence to their Age, how he 
came Scatheless through a time of Strife ; now for the first time set forth.” 
The date of the story is the early sixteenth century, and the scene Switzer- 
land and Central Europe. 

The same publisher has also brought out ‘* The Actor Manager,” by 
Leonard Merrick (8vo. cloth, pp. 292, 6s.), story of stage life, describing 
how an out-of-work actor attained to the post of actor-manager at a West- 
End theatre and gave up. 

** A Widow’s Tale, and other Stories,” by J/rs. Oliphant (William 
Blackwood & Sons. 8vo. cloth, pp. 418, 6s.), is prefaced with a short 
introductory note by Mr. J. M. Barrie, which fully bears testimony to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s talents. Her short stories, he says, contain some of her finest 
work, These stories themselves appeared at various dates, the most 
striking perhaps being ‘‘Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosamond,” which 
appeared originally in the Cornhill Magazine. 

Mr. James Paton’s ‘*Castlebraes” (William Blackwood & Sons. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 342, 6s.) is, the title page says, ‘‘drawn from the Tinlie 
MSS.,” which doubtless we ought to know all about—but do not. The 
book resembles a fine product of the Kailyard school, and is equipped with 
a glossary of Scotch (sz¢) words at the end. 

“An Unknown Quantity,” by Violet Hobhouse (Downey & Co. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 343, 6s.), is a novel, in spite of the fact that the symbol m 
appears on thecover, The ‘‘ unknown quantity ” is a young lady, Kilmeny 
Desmond Darrell, who dies at the end of the book. 

‘*The Gospel of Freedom,” by Robert Herrick (Macmillan & Co. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 287, 6s.), is a novel in which there is much about painting and 
artists, in Europe and the United States. Weare not acquainted with 
the two works by Mr. Herrick mentioned on the title-page, but the 
present volume is well written and readable. 
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** An Episode in Arcady,” by Halliwell Sutcliffe (C. Arthur Pearson, 
8vo. cloth, pp. 286, 2s. 6d.),is adorned by a portrait of the author as a 
frontispiece. ‘‘Arcady” is»a place of the name of Leyton, and the 
episode which occurs between the squire and a young lady who poaches 
his trout ends in marriage after 286 pages. 

“ Meriel,” by Amélie Rives (Chatto & Windus. 8vo. cloth, pp. 223, 
3s. 6d.), is a romance with its scene laid in the Riviera. 

**The Shrouded Face,” by Owen Rhoscomyl (C. Arthur Pearson. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 366, 6s.), is a vigorously written Welsh historical novel of the 
Tudor period. 

‘* Hagar of Homerton,” by Afrs. Henry £. Dudeney (C. Arthur 
Pearson. $8vo. cloth, pp. 333, 6s.) 


VERSE 


A volume of ‘Selected Poems of George Meredith” (Archibald 
Constable & Co.), containing some forty-five pieces, is presented in an 
extremely attractive get-up of vellum and brown-paper, with gilt lettering. 
The selection is guaranteed by the fact that it was made under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Meredith himself. 

Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson, in “The Wind in the Trees ” (Grant 
Richards. Pp. 104, 3s. 6d.), gives us a book of country verse as charming 
in quality as her previous work. Some of the poems have appeared in 
the Mew Review, Pall Mall and Westminster Gazettes, Illustrated Lundon 
News, and Chap-Book (Chicago). All will be glad.to see them collected 
in volume form. 

Mr. Manmohan Ghose, author of ‘‘ Love Songs and Elegies” (Elkin 
Mathews. Shilling Garland, No. 9, paper covers, pp. 40), is an old 
schoolfellow of Mr. Laurence Binyon, to whom this volume is dedicated ; 
and he was a contributor with him and Mr. Stephen Phillips to ‘‘ Prima- 
vera,” a book of verses published at Oxford in 1890. Two of the pieces in 
the present collection appeared in ‘‘ Primavera ”—though the ‘‘ Lament ” 
was written, we believe, when Mr. Ghose was still at school—and one in 
the Academy. ‘* Love Songs and Elegies” area very graceful production, 
and their author deserves to be better known.——J%Z. Charles Rosher’s 
** Poems” (Haas & Co. 8vo. cloth, pp. 78, 5s.) are produced in a rather 
startling cover, and decorated with a title-page and two illustrations by the 
author, who would seem to desire to imitate Messrs. Beardsley and Horton 


combined. The verses suffer ‘‘mayhap for lack of inspiration,” in Mr. 
Rosher’s own words. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Messrs. Jarrold have brought out a fourth edition of ‘‘ The Every-Day 
Book of Natural History” (8vo. cloth, pp. 477, 55.) by the late Jf. 
Fames Cundaill, revised and in part rewritten by A/r. Edward Step, 
F.L.S. It contains a note for every day in the year on the animals and 
plants most commonly observed, Sixty four illustrations accompany the 
text. 

Mr. Frank Hird’s ‘Cry of the Children” (James Bowden,  8vo. 
cloth, pp. 96, Is. 6d.) is a somewhat sensational though sincere appeal on 
behalf of the children ‘‘iniquitously employed in certain British in- 
dustries.” The articles are the result of Mr. Hird’s personal investigation. 
The book is illustrated by Mr. D, Macpherson. 

** Boyhocea ea for Continuity in Education ” (Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 8vo. cloth, pp. 154, 2s. 6d.) is a collection of essays by Mr. Ennis 
Richmond on the education of boys, addressed to parents and written 
from the schoolmaster’s point of view. Mr. Richmond thinks that ‘ boys 


do not get a fair start in their homes,” and he endeavours to explain 
why. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CABLES IN WAR- TIME 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


You have shown so much interest in the great Imperial 
cable question that I venture to call your attention to one 
important phase of it. 

The United States has established, as you know, a strict 
censorship of news, and has stopped telegrams to and 
from a belligerent whether in code or cypher. This inter- 
ference applies to cables landing upon British territory ; 
and in view of this fact it is important to consider the 
regulations made to meet such exigencies recognised and 
agreed to by all Governments, with the exception of the 
United States and some others. 

I need not dwell upon the heavy loss which must be 
incurred by this prevention of telegraphic freedom between 
British Colonies and their natural markets. What must 
be evident is that the present regulations are incomplete ; 
and what I would urge is that they can be made to pro- 
vide not only for control of cables in time of war, but also 
to prevent the useless destruction of valuable property by 
belligerents. 

It appears by the terms of the International Telegraph 
Convention that the high contracting parties reserve to 
themselves the right to stop the transmission of any 
private telegram which may appear dangerous to the 
security of the State, or which may be contrary to the 
laws of the country, public order, or decency. Beyond 
these powers, each Government also reserves to itself the 
power to suspend the service of International telegraphs 
for an indefinite period, either generally or upon certain 
lines and for certain classes of correspondence, upon con- 
dition that it immediately advises each of the other con- 
tracting Governments. 

These are the only powers retained by the contracting 
parties, and it will be seen that the power to control lines 
without their own territory has never entered into con- 
sideration. Considering that an enterprise incorporated 
in a State may be largely owned by people of another 
State, it is not surprising that such a question has been 
neglected, as possibly involving interference with the 
rights of a neutral Power. 

An article could be framed to provide that in case of 
war all cables should be deemed neutral. If a belligerent 
has not the power of taking possession of telegraph 
stations, which are generally at places easy of capture, 
it is reasonable to expect that he is not ready for the 
work which he has undertaken, and the effect of the 
neutralisation of cables would affect both belligerents 
alike. 

Another article could be framed to provide that all the 
contracting parties thereto would enforce the agreement. 
It is perhaps likely that neither one nor the other of these 
articles would be properly maintained, but they would at 
least have the effect o preventing weak nations doing 
damage which would be incalculable in effect. 


West INDIAN. 


THE CABLE PERIL 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


The Zimes of the 23rd inst. states that the cutting (? breakage) 
of the line between St. Vincent and St. Lucia (the writer means 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent) deprived St. Lucia—a British naval 
station—of telegraphic communication with the outer world, except 
through the French possession of Martinique. 
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The island of St. Lucia is, and always has been, connected 


through Spanish, Danish, and French territory—viz. Jamaica to 
Puerto Rico (Spanish), St. Thomas (Danish), and Guadeloupe and 
Martinique (French). The French islands only can be eliminated 
if the St. Croix-Trinidad cable is working. 

The result of the breakage of the St. Lucia-St. Vincent cable 
is simply to cut off places beyond St. Lucia. Our cable com. 
munication to the British naval station of St. Lucia remains just 
as it has been since 1871—through the foreign territory above. 
mentioned. Another reason this for your demand for all-British lines, 


ANGLO-WEsT INDIAN. 


PROFESSOR AITCHISON AND THE 


IMPERIAL CITY 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent, Mr. Attwater, is good enough to advise me 
to consult the Strand Magazine (sic) upon the “ details of Pro- 
fessor Aitchison’s architectural career.” Permit me to recommend 
this ingenuous suggestion to an expectant public. And if a perusal 
of the said excellent periodical should lead to conclusions other 
than Mr. Attwater’s, pray, sir, whose fault is that ? 

8 Royal Crescent, Brighton. L. COPE CORNFORD 


(“ LONDONER”), 


THE CLERICAL HEADMASTER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


It is undeniable that a layman can rarely become a headmaster ; 
and as a very large proportion of masters are laymen, the majority 
of men are denied promotion. A lay candidate for a headmaster- 
ship has sometimes been told that the post will be his if he takes 
Holy Orders. He has not done so; therefore a presumably in- 
ferior man has been appointed. 

But this is no reason for accusing clerical masters of insincerity 
(“truly the cloth that covers these must be broad indeed,” says 
J. H. H.), or of not being good schoolmasters (‘he is rarely a 
good judge of character: he can feign an almost excessive interest 
in games, but can seldom talk about them with a real appreciation 
of their fine points ”). 

As a layman and a schoolmaster who has for fifteen years 
worked with and under clergymen, I must protest against such 
unfair assumptions. We laymen may often grumble at a system 
of election which excludes us. The system may be unjust ; it may 
be a “ medieval idea that the only proper instructors of youth are 
the clergy.” But it is another thing to insinuate that clerical 
schoolmasters have merely taken Holy Orders with the hope of 
being elected to headmasterships. This is not the way to convince 
Englishmen that laymen have an equal claim to promotion. 

And the statement that clergymen know less about games than 
laymen is simply ridiculous. A few hours spent in the Pavilion at 
Lord’s during the University match are enough to prove that. 

Eton College. = 4 


To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooKx 


In THE OUTLOOK of last week “J. H. H.” writes an article 
called “The Clerical Headmaster,” containing a series of state- 
ments which he makes no attempt whatever to verify; and a 
question which is extremely easy to answer. “When,” he says, 
“shall we be rid of the mediaeval idea that the only proper 
instructors of youth are the clergy?” To which the answer 1s, 
‘“‘ There is no such idea to be rid of.” 

As to “J. H. H.’s” statements : to say that the clerical head- 
master is a standing grievance ; to say that we often—“how often” — 
witness the immoral spectacle of a man with no definite beliefs 
taking Holy Orders; that a good clergyman is apt from the nature 
of the case not to be a good schoolmaster ; that the clerical head- 
master is usually a second-rate person and a second-rate parson, 
are all easy enough things to say, but, one would think, scarcely 
worth publication, if no effort is made to get beyond statement. 

Clergymen are men who take Holy Orders; that is to say, 
they are men who vow their lives to the service of God ; and the 
reason why it is a sine gud mon that the headmasters of public 
schools should be men in Holy Orders is because the people of 
Great Britain are a religious people. 
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Aman in Holy Orders is authorised to teach God’s Word, and 
as the majority of men and women who have children to be 
educated wish that, in any establishment to which their children 
are sent, the head of that establishment should put instruction in 
God’s Word above all other instruction, it follows that a clergyman 
is the most suitable person for a headmaster. 

As to other instruction, which is what I imagine “J. H. H.” 
is referring to in the question which I have quoted above, a 
headmaster is considered as a proper instructor of youth just so 
far as his scholarship gives him a right so to be considered. 

“J, H. H.” says that it is a notorious fact that our ables under- 
graduates do not take Holy Orders. One may wonder just what 
he means by this. The headmasters of our public schools have a 
very high average of scholarship; they are nearly all men of 
excellent antecedents in this respect. It may be a notorious (and 
disgraceful) fact that many people think it a suitable provision for 
the fool of the family to “send him into the Church,” but is this to 
say that such a man is ever chosen headmaster of a public school ? 

It will take a man of more power of rational argument—to say 
no more—than “J. H. H.” is apparently in possession of, to help 
in the difficulty, which is a real and perplexing one, of seeing 
what is to become of the superannuated lay schoolmaster. 

ENNIS RICHMOND. 
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THE UNKNOWN SEA. 
By CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. 


To those who have not lost a taste for legendary lore we commend the book.” 
Standard. 
_ ‘©The Ufknown Sea' is not a popular novel ; there is too much really fine work 
in it for that, but hardly a page fails to indicate the author's delicate metheds and 
robust individuality.” —Wottingham Guardian. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


On Monday the Japanese authorities handed over Wei-hai-wei to the 
Chinese.—The Russo-Chinese bank has signed the contract for the Chen- 
ting-Tai-yuen-fu railway, which is to be built by 
Russian engineers with money advanced by the bank. 
It is said that this arrangement will give Russia 
virtual control of the railway from Pekin to the capital of Shansi. The 
effect of this on the Anglo-Italian concession in Shansi (for which the 
preliminary contract was signed by the Director Hu this week) remains to 
be seen.—Prince Henry of Prussia left Pekin on Wednesday. A great 
increase of German prestige in China is said to have resulted from his 
visit. The latest news about Prince Kung is that he has rallied and is 
improving. 

At Constantinople, on Tuesday, the British Embassy requested the 
Porte’s approval of Sir Nicholas O’Conor, now at St. Petersburg, as suc- 
cessor to Sir Philip Currie. 

The Transvaal Government on Tuesday published the text of the reply 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s last despatch to the effect that the Transvaal cannot 
recognise the existence of British Suzerainty since the Convention of 1884, 
but is prepared in every respect to abide by the stipulations of that Con- 
vention. 


Imperial 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes sailed from Southampton on Saturday evening, 
May 21, for South Africa, According to Reuter, the hurried departure 
was in consequence of an urgent telegram from Sir Gordon Sprigg, asking 
him o accelerate his departure, in view of the fact that a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government was to be moved in the Cape Parliament. 
The Cape Parliament opened on Friday, and after the Governor’s speech 
and a vote of regret for Mr. Gladstone’s death, adjourned as a mark of 
respect. 

The Free State Volksraad has ratified the South African Customs 
Convention by 41 votes to 5. 

The anticipated trouble in Swaziland has been averted, King Dunu 
having appeared at Bremersdorp on Saturday, in answer to the summons 
of the Transvaal Government. He was admonished, and the murder of 
the induna will be legally investigated. 

The Zemfs publishes an account of a successful expedition to Lake 
Chad, in Central Africa, made by a party of French explorers under the 
leadership of M. Gentil. The geographical results are stated to be con- 
siderable. 

Sir Louis Davies, Canadian Minister of Marine, having arrived in 
Washington at the beginning of the week to resume negotiations on various 
points at issue between Canada and the United States, a conference com- 
menced on Wednesday between Sir Julian Pauncefote and Sir Louis 
Davies, on one side, and Messrs. Foster and Kasson, officials of the State 
Department at Washington, on the other. 

The British India Company’s steamship J/ecca on Tuesday collided 
with the same Company’s ship Zindi/a, and sank, the captain, two engi- 
neers, and over fifty others being drowned. 

Mr. Gladstone’s body was brought to London from Hawarden early on 
Thursday morning. All along the line great crowds were assembled in 
spite of the lateness of the hour at which the train 
travelled. On reaching Willesden the body was 
brought to Westminster Hall, to lie in state until this 
morning. From 6 A.M. on Thursday the public were admitted to the Hall, 
but the coffin was of course sealed and only its exterior visible. It was 
computed that between 9 and 10 that morning the public was passing 
through at the rate of about 6,000 an hour. The Hall was closed at 
8 p.M., and was open on Friday from 6 A.M. to6 P.M. The funeral in 
Westminster Abbey is fixed for 11 o’clock this morning (Saturday), The 
pall-bearers will be the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Rutland, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Rosebery, the Earl of 
Kimberley, Lord Rendel of Hatchlands, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Balfour, and Mr. Armitstead. 

In the Dominion House of Commons on Thursday Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
pronounced an impressive funeral oration on Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has placed at the disposal of the National 
Portrait Gallery trustees the portrait of Mr. Gladstone painted by him in 
1865. 

At a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday, a paper. was 
read by Mr. Wenyon, of Hong Kong, on ‘ Trade Routes of China and 
their Relation to the Development of Hong Kong.” The lecturer in- 
sisted on the importance of Hong Kong as the centre of our Far 
Eastern trade, and said that if the South Chinese waterways were opened 
up and the /zdin stations abolished, the enormous mineral and ‘other 
resources of the country might be developed, to the great advantage alike 
of foreign traders and of the Chinese. 
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The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in London on Saturday last jn 
the usually subdued manner, in striking contrast with the exuberance of 
Colonial—and this year, be it noted, United States—celebrations of the 


event, The colour was trooped and the customary Ministerial dinners 
given. The actual anniversary of Her Majesty’s birth was Tuesday, 
May 24. 


On Tuesday the Irish Local Government Bill passed the Committee 
stage, and the Bill, as amended, was reported to the House. 

A conference was held at Spring Gardens on Monday between repre- 
sentatives of the L.C.C. and various municipal associations throughout 
the country on the subject of the telephone service. Resolutions were 
carried to the effect that the service ought not to remain in the hands of a 
private company, and that, in the event of the Post Office being unable to 
take it over, municipal authorities should be empowered to do so in 
their respective districts. 

On Monday the Archbishop of Canterbury presided over a meeting 
held at the Church House, Westminster, to draw attention to some of 
the needs of the Church of Wales. A resolution supporting the Welsh 
Bishops’ appeal for additional pecuniary support was carried. 

An important picture-sale took place on Saturday last, the collection 
of the late Mr. Joseph Ruston, of Lincoln, being disposed of. The sum 
realised was £43,000, the highest items being ‘‘ The Mirror of Venus” 
(Sir E. Burne-Jones), 5,450 guineas; ‘‘ Portrait of Nicholas Ruts” 
(Rembrandt), 5,000 guineas ; ‘* Chant d’Amour” (Sir E. Burne-Jones), 
3,200 guineas ; ‘* Dante at the Bier of Beatrice” and ‘* La Ghirlandata” 
(Rossetti), 3,000 guineas each. 

At the Westminster inquest on the seven deaths at the Abbey 
Mansions disaster of April 21, a verdict of manslaughter was brought 
against the architect, Mr. Pawley, and his bail was fixed at £300. 


Sefior Leon y Castillo will remain at his post of Spanish Ambassador 
at Paris, and the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in Sefior Sagasta’s new 
Cabinet will be held by the Duke of Almadovar, 
There are alarming reports of an impending revolution 
in Spain, which a defeat of the Spanish fleet would 
precipitate. ——Very positive rumours were current in the United States 
on Wednesday that Admiral Cervera’s squadron was shut up in the harbour 
of Santiago de Cuba by Commodore Schley, and it is now fairly certain 
that Admiral Cervera is in that harbour. Admiral Sampson has returned 
under orders to Havana harbour with fifteen ships. A war council was held 
at Washington on Thursday. President McKinley has issued ‘a call for 
75,000 more volunteers for two years’ service. The U.S. warship Ovegon 
arrived safely at Key West on Thursday morning. 

The second ballots in the French general election took place on Sunday. 
The final composition of the Chamber is as follows: Republicans 254, 
Radica!s 104, Radical Socialists 74, Socialists 57, Rallied 38, Reaction- 
aries 44, Nationalists 10, The Republicans have gained 51 seats and lost 47. 

The second trial of M. Zola commenced at Versailles on Monday last, 
but no progress was made, as Maitre Labori appealed to the Court of 
Cassation against the competency of the Versailles Court, and this action 
at once suspended all further proceedings. 

The evacuation of the second zone of Thessaly was completed by 
Wednesday. Slight disturbances took place at Karditza during the 
evacuation. The Crown Prince of Greece is on a visit to Berlin. 

The Italian Minister of Marine, Signor Brin, died at Rome on Tuesday 
from cardiac paralysis. 


May 21, Frederick Meadows White, Q.C., aged 68. For many years 
Recorder of Canterbury. Well known in musical circles.—May 22, 
Major-General E. A. Wood, C.B., at Shorncliffe, 
aged 57. Served in the Afghan War and the 
Soudan expedition of 1884.—Edward Bellamy, at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A., aged 47. Author of ‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” a work which created a certain amount of sensation nine years 
ago.—-Rt. Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, at Ealing, in his 92nd year. 
Great-grandson of Sir Robert Walpole. Q.C. in 1846, when he also 
entered Parliament as Conservative M.P. for Midhurst. Ilfome Secretary 
under Lord Derby in 1852, in 1858, and again in 1866, when, owing 
to his want of success in dealing with the Hyde Park Riots, he 
felt obliged to retire. He remained a private member until 1882, when 
he quitted Parliament finally —— May 23, Sir John Gilbert, at Dublin, 
aged 58. Vice-President and Librarian of the Irish Academy, F.S.A., 
Honorary Professor of Archeology in the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Dublin, and one of the most eminent Irish historians. ——Major Napier, 
Cameron Highlanders, at Cairo, from the effect of a wound received at the 
battle of the Atbara. Obtained his lieutenant’s commission in 1876. 
Served on the Nile and in the Soudan, 1884-86.——May 24, General 
G. W. Fraser, at Cheltenham, in his 72nd year. Served inthe Sutle} 
campaign of 1845-46, the Mutiny, and the Afghan War. 


Foreign 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 





NOTICE. 


On JUNE 1o will be published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘The History of David Grieve,” ‘* Marcella,” ‘‘ Sir George Tressady,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 


15 WATERLOO PLACE. 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


LONDON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed Rooms en suite, and Single 
and Double Bedrooms. The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 
Dinner. Table d’Héte Luncheon, 1 to 3 p.m., 3s. 6d.; Dinner, 6 to 8.30, 5s.; and Supper, from 10 o’clock, 
38. 6d. Also service Ala carte. Tables may be secured in advance. Open to non-residents. 


THE GORDON HOTELS, wmiten. 





MISFITS 


Madame FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Con/ectious, which are quite up to date in /asov, are 
obtainable at fabulously low prices. 


MOURNING 











N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica, Particulars may be had on application. 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION. 


To the CONTINENT via QUEENBORO & FLUSHING 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


Twice daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent PADDLE 
Steamers, Actual Sea Passage by the new 21-knot Night Steamers 23 hours only. 





Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul’s, 
and Herne Hill Stations) to the principal stations on the Continent and vice versa. Through com 
munications between Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Queenboro, via Willesden Junction 
and Herne Hill, without touching London. 


Apply for time-tables, &c., to the Zeeland Steamship Company’s London Office, 44a Fore Strect, 
-C., where-circular tickets may bz obtained at three days’ notice. 





HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 


SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


AS 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection, of 


MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 


14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN -PLACE. 
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THE GROSYENOR HOTEL 


WICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


<n 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 
Coast and Continent. 

Telephone No. 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES, 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 7 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,”’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe, 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Com: have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and N Et Bartow New 
TurRouGH Service (on Week-days)—-NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Prineipal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerieLp, Gare Maritine ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs, Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company,§Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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